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ProFEssor (Karv Puitipp) BERNHARD WEISS, whose text- 
books have made him well known wherever New Testament study 
is earnestly prosecuted with modern methods, came, like most 
German theologians and pastors, out of a pastor’s family. His 
father was Dr. George Bernhard Weiss, a pastor and churchman 
of long service and high esteem at K6nigsberg in East Prussia. 
There the son was born June 20, 1827, and at the University 
of Kénigsberg, as well as at Halle and Berlin, he studied theol- 
ogy from 1844 to 1848, being especially influenced by I. A. Dor- 
ner, who was professor of systematic theology at Kénigsberg in 
those years. Weiss became privat-docent at Kénigsberg in 
1852, and was advanced after five years to be assistant-professor 
( professor-extraordinarius). In 1863 he accepted a call to be 
professor of the New Testament at Kiel. In the eleven years 
at Kénigsberg he laid the foundation for the work of his life. 
His interesting introductory lecture at the very opening of his 
academic career in 1852 was on the Relation of Exegesis to 
Biblical Theology,’ and sets forth the lines on which he has since 

tIt is to be found in the Deutsches Zeitschrift fiir Christliche Wissenschaft sind 


Christliches Leben, 1852, pp. 303 ff. 
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worked. It was atime when the task of biblical theology was not 
so clearly defined as, thanks in good measure to Weiss himself, 
it has now become, but the young instructor lays down distinctly 
and correctly the principles of the discipline. Each New Testa- 
ment author must be interpreted by his own writings, and the 
different types of teaching must be set forth in distinction from 
one another, but the science must not fail to show their relation 
and development (‘“‘ diblische Dogmengeschichte”’), nor to expound 
their underlying unity (‘ d:blische Dogmatik’’); the basis of the 
study must be the most exact and painstaking exegesis. 

The first-fruits of this conception of the student’s duty 
appeared in 1855 in his book on the Petrine Doctrine (‘ Der 
petrinische Lehrbegriff”), which was followed in 1859 by a com- 
mentary on Philippians, and in 1862 by a monograph on the 
Johannean Doctrine Der johanneische Lehrbegriff”’). In these 
same years Weiss had also published in the Theologische Studien 
und Kritiken several noteworthy articles, including (1861) one 
on the Origin of the Synoptic Gospels, in which he outlined the 
solution of the synoptic problem which he later treated 
more in detail in his large commentaries on Mark (1861) and 
Matthew (1876). Even though students may depart consider- 
ably from his conclusions, Weiss’s investigation of the synoptic 

problem will cause him to be permanently remembered with 
respect and gratitude. The strong points of his work have been 
his thorough preparation for the task in the mastery of every 
observation that had been made on the subject, his determina- 
tion to spare himself no pains in the study of the innumerable 
detailed questions, and, in the main, his sobriety of judgment. 
The theory which he has worked out is that the canonical Gos- 
pels of Matthew and Luke consist largely of a combination of the 
canonical Gospel of Mark with the “ Logia” of the apostle 
Matthew, and that our Gospel of Mark consists of recollections 
of Peter’s teachings combined with occasional pieces drawn from 
the “ Logia.” Another article in Studien und Kritiken, at about 
this time, was a criticism of Credner’s posthumous History of the 
New Testament Canon, in which Weiss laid down the main fea- 
tures of the views on that subject which he published many 
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years later in developed form in his Introduction to the New 
Testament. 

Weiss stayed at Kiel until 1877, when he was called to Ber- 
lin. At Kiel he wrote the commentaries on Mark and Matthew 
above referred to. In them he undertook to give special atten- 
tion to three points, textual criticism, a continuous interpretation 
as opposed to mere scholia, and the study of the synoptic paral- 
lels. They are somewhat distinguished in these respects from 
Meyer’s Commentaries, even in the recent editions of the latter 
which Weiss himself has edited. At this time, too, he published 
his Text-book of the Biblical Theology of the New Testament, which has 
maintained itself as the best book on the subject and has passed 
through many editions in German and English. Its merits 
are those of all Weiss’s work, careful thoroughness, great impar- 
tiality, conservative judgment. Its defects will be differently 
assessed by different persons. Some would complain that the 
decision of questions of authorship and date which underlies the 
discussions is often too conservative, others would think that he 
represents Jesus and even Paul too much as regardful of the Jew- 
ish law, still others would find that the “genetic ” relation of the 
types of thought to one another is not sufficiently grasped, and 
that the treatment, lost in details, is mechanical and fails to 
draw a vivid picture of the thought which it discusses ; probably 
few find the book easy reading. Nevertheless it will hold its 
place as a very honorable and characteristic monument of the 
patient, honest study of the New Testament which has charac- 
terized this century. 

In Kiel Weiss continued to write many articles and reviews 
on New Testament subjects for the Studien und Kritiken and the 
Jahrbiicher fiir deutsche Theologie. At Berlin he was entrusted with 
the arduous work of providing for the successive new editions of 
Meyer’s Commentary, many volumes of which he himself thor- 
oughly revised. In 1882 appeared his Life of Jesus, perhaps better 
in details than as a whole, but strong in its consistent use of the 
sources, sound scholarship, and deep religious earnestness. In 
1886 one of the very best of Weiss’s books, his Introduction to 
the New Testament nobly completed the series of his systematic 
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writings. In this the sketch of the history of the canon was an 
important step in advance ; the thorough discussions of the sev- 
eral books are full of learning and set forth in outline the various 
views and the ground of Weiss’s conclusions forcibly and instruc- 
tively. He held to the genuineness of all the New Testament 
epistles except 2 Peter, and maintained that the apostle John 
wrote the fourth Gospel, the three Epistles, and the Revelation, 
and that Luke wrote the third Gospel and Acts. 

Weiss’s life has thus been that of a hardworking scholar, its 
periods marked by professorships, its achievements by books. 
But it has also been more than that. At Konigsberg he had 
active pastoral duty. A deep interest in practical evangelization 
has called out, especially in his later years, various essays on the 
problems of the “ Inner Mission,” and in Berlin, since 1880, his 
time has been largely occupied by his duties as one of the chief 
expert advisers (‘‘ vortragender Rath”) to the Minister of Educa- 
tion on matters connected with theological education in Prussia. 
The broad inclusiveness in both directions of the Prussian theo- 
logical faculties, the firm insistence on the professors’ right to 
independent thought and expression, is said to be due in no small 
measure to Weiss. In 1894 he had conferred on him one of the 
highest distinctions for theologians in the gift of the Emperor, 
the title of Wirklicher Oberkonsistorialrath. 

Weiss’s own theological position may perhaps be called that 
of a moderate conservative." By the extreme orthodox Lutherans 
he is looked on with suspicion ; by the so-called critical school 
he is often (though unjustly) thought of as a mere apologist for 
traditional views. He is perhaps heartily in sympathy with no 
one of the parties whose eager polemics make German theolog- 
ical life at present so exciting. His son, Johannes Weiss, now 
professor of the New Testament at Marburg, who possesses a good 
share of some of his father’s most characteristic traits, is usually 
classed with the “ Ritschlians.” 

Advancing years and public duties seem hardly to have dimin- 


* Weiss’s actual views as gathered from his writings are set forth in a valuable article 
by Professor E. Y. Hincks, “ Weiss’s Theology,” in the Andover Review, 1884, Vol. I, 
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ished Weiss’s scientific productiveness. Besides continual work 
on new editions of Meyer’s Commentaries he has in the last five 
years published a series of books on the Apocalypse, the Acts, and 
the catholic Epistles, consisting of brief exegetical notes of 
great value, associated with an important and very elaborate dis- 
cussion of the textual problems, intended to show that the old- 
est uncial manuscripts are after all the only sources from which 
a critical text, as distinguished from a history of the text, can 
be constructed. Although he is approaching his seventieth year 
it may well be hoped that he still has other useful books in pros- 
pect. 

A kind, fatherly manner corresponds in Professor ‘Weiss to a 
real goodness of heart. He is still a vigorous lecturer, criticis- 
ing his opponents and expounding his own views with impres- 
sive earnestness, and his seminar is crowded with students, anx- 
ious to catch something of the secret of his thorough and minute 
scholarship. His active life has covered a half century of great 
increase of interest in biblical study all over the world, and to 
the progress of that study he has contributed as much as any other 


one man. The motive and spirit of his work cannot be better 
illustrated than by a sentence from the preface to the first edi- 
tion of his Jntroduction: ‘My chief interest in New Testament 
Introduction is neither criticism nor apologetics, but the actual 
introduction into a living, historical understanding of the Scrip- 
tures.” 
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THE PROBLEM OF SUFFERING. 


By PROFESSOR THOMAS C. CHAMBERLIN, LL.D., 
The University of Chicago. 


Amonc the multitude of discussions of the problem of suffer- 
ing there is one which so far transcends all others in its intensity, 
its dramatic power, its luxuriance of imagery, and its wealth of 
diction as to stand altogether by itself. Even if all superhuman 
elements be set aside, it still remains monumental. It is the 
natural point of departure of all later discussions, for though it 
led up to no declared solution, it opened out the question on 
lines so suggestive and so intense that they give alignment to 
the thought whenever it reverts to the theme. I need not say 
that I refer to the discussion of Job and his three friends. 


To a layman this is additionally inviting as a point of depart- 
ure in that there is little occasion to feel the restraints that 


spring from the delicacy attached to inspired writings ; for little 
of the discussion has claim to inspiration. Eliphaz, Bildad, and 
Zophar were certainly not inspired; they were not even correct; 
not even approximately correct. In the outcome they were 
forced to make propitiatory offerings for their errors. Scarcely 
more can Job be regarded as inspired, though much more nearly 
correct in his positions. It was against him that the challenge 
from the whirlwind was directed—‘‘ Who is this that darkeneth 
council by words without knowledge?’’ And to this there was 
added a catechism the severity of which has never been sur- 
passed. Every question was a chastisement. At the close, Job 
confessed that he had spoken things he understood not. Toa 
layman, it seems doubtful if any part of the wonderful discussion 
has any claims to inspiration, under any rational interpretation, 
except this marvelous catechism. And “dis seems rather a 


majestic development of a great problem than a specific answer 
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to it. In view of this, our discussion may take its departure 
from this oriental disputation of Job and his three friends with- 
out serious embarrassment from the delicacy attaching to writ- 
ings held to be inspired. 

The burden of this oriental discussion lay on the proposition 
that afflictions such as Job suffered, loss of property, loss of 
children, and disease, are brought down by personal sin—‘*t Who 
ever perished being innocent?” Between this extreme punitive 
view and Job’s strong intrenchment behind divine responsibility 
and human submission—‘ The Lord gave and the Lord hath 
taken away,’’—the contest wavered to and fro, no disputant hold- 
ing firmly and consistently to his own position through all 
phases of attack and defense. Back of all, concealed from the 
disputants, was the celestial deployment of the incident in which 
the whole appears as a test of the integrity of Job. 

Confining ourselves strictly to the humanistic point of view, 
as befits laymen, there are certain oversights and limitations of 
the discussion that seem to us very vital, though to the ancient 
and oriental mind they might easily appear negligible. The 
point of view throughout was closely and narrowly personal. 
The subject was rather the problem of Job than the problem of 
suffering. It did not even embrace all the human elements con- 
cerned—the seven sons, the three daughters, and the many serv- 
ants slain. In the prelude there is indeed recognition of the 
sons and daughters and of possible error on their part, and a 
passing allusion to them appears in the discussion, but they are 
essentially lost from view. The calamity to the servants is 
ignored as a factor of the case. Beyond this, 7000 sheep were 
slain, and the exigencies of capture, to say nothing of the pre- 
sumptive recklessness and hard-heartedness of the robbers, 
doubtless added much of suffering to the cattle upon which the 
Sabzans fell. 

The discussion was thus much less broad than the calamity 
Wide as was its range in some respects, and broad as was its 
sweep, it failed to cover the elements of even the immediate 
incident on which it was founded. That embraced not merely 
the calamities of one, but the misfortunes of more than 700C 
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living, sentient creatures capable of suffering. Their sufferings 
were doubtless not alike nor equal, but they all call for recogni- 
tion in an attempt to interpret the meaning of the incident. 

There was some attempt to extend the inquiry backward, but 
this scarcely went beyond the putative sins of Job that were 
urged by his friends as the cause of the calamity. We can 
scarcely say that there was any attempt to go back to the origin 
of such afflictions. And if there had been, it would not have 
been possible for them to follow backward the history of suffer- 
ing over any considerable part of its extent, much less to have 
made any approach to its beginning. It was not permitted to 
them to look backward through the vast ages that embraced the 
beginning and the growth of suffering and to interpret it in the 
light of its prolonged history. 

Was it this that called forth the opening question of the cat- 
echism, ‘‘ Where wast thou when I laid the foundations of the 
earth?” Was it the purpose of this fundamental question to 
suggest that the basis of suffering was laid with the foundations 
of the earth, and that had Job witnessed the laying of these he 
would have learned the function of suffering? Were the follow- 
ing questions relative to the creatures that dwell on the earth, or 
the ordering of nature, intended further to suggest that in a 
knowledge of them may also be found light on the meaning of 
suffering? Was it the object of that majestic array of questions 
to point out a dine of inquiry, as well as to reduce Job to becom- 
ing humility? Very possibly not. Very possibly there was no 
purpose of directing inquiry or even of rebuking Job for an error 


of method, but merely of impressing upon him the utter inade- — 


quacy of his knowledge for the right understanding of the events 
of which he was the subject. There seems rather more ground, 
indeed, for thinking that the questionings were designed to show 
that man’s knowledge is too slight for the solution of such prob- 
lems. But even if this be so, it would seem that increase of 
knowledge along the lines of deficiency, so trenchantly exposed, 
should help on to a better understanding of such problems, how- 
ever much it might still fall short of complete adequacy. The 
very challenge which exposes the ignorance most effectively 
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stimulates a desire to remove it, and to go as far as possible 
toward meeting the conditions which the catechism suggests as 
prerequisites to an understanding of the matter. 

Under either interpretation, therefore, it may not be more 
than following out the direct, or else the incidental, suggestions 
of the catechism to search among the foundations of the earth, 
and to study the creatures that have dwelt upon it, for light upon 
this dark problem. In the end, perchance, we may be, like Job, 
fit subjects for a like humiliating catechism, but if so, we may 
perhaps also remember that Job, notwithstanding all his faults, 
was prospered afterwards. A sincere questioning of the ways of 
the Almighty, however faulty the inquiry may be, and however 
much it may justly provoke rebuke for its incompetency, may 
yet lead to an appropriate reward, because it is an earnest striv 
ing for the higher truth. 

What does a search among the foundations of the earth reveal 
respecting suffering ? 

1. A large part of all the suffering since the foundation of 
the world was felt before man appeared in it. I say a large part. 
This is certainly safe. If we had some trustworthy way of 
measuring suffering, a careful and candid weighing of the evi- 
dence would probably lead to the conclusion that much more than 
half— perhaps very much more than half—of all the suffering 
which the history of the globe has witnessed transpired before 
man became one of its inhabitants. 

2. Not only was a large part of the sum total of suffering 
experienced before man existed, but nearly all the great types of 
suffering were experienced. Job’s suffering, so far as it entered 
into the discussion, fell under three heads: the loss of posses- 
sions, the loss of offspring, and bodily pain. It may be safely 
said that all these forms existed long before man came upon the 
earth. There is no ground to doubt that in thousands of instances 
animals have been robbed of their possessions by the casualties 
of nature and by the predaceous assaults of the animal proto- 
types of the Sabzeans. It is true, we are not accustomed to 
accord to the animals that right of discovery and of possession 
which we arrogate to ourselves; but does not the bird own its 
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nest as truly as the man owns his house? Does not the preda- 
ceous animal own its captive as truly as the predaceous man 
owns the animal he has trapped? Are not the earnings of labor 
as justly the grounds of possession to one organism as to 
another? Birds, fishes, insects, and other creatures who con- 
struct homes for themselves and their offspring doubtless, in 
unnumbered instances, lost their possessions and suffered 
because thereof, in their degree, much as Job suffered. 

There is still less ground to doubt that parents were robbed of 
their offspring and that they suffered anguish on account of this, 
for parental care, parental solicitude, parental sorrow are 
expressed as sharply and unmistakably among many of our fel- 
low animals as among ourselves, though the degree of intensity 
may be somewhat less. 

Still less ground is there for doubting that thousands of crea- 
tures living millions of years before the appearance of man, suf- 
fered bodily pain; as well from disease as from accident and 
attack, and this suffering reached all degrees of intensity possi- 
ble to them, not even being limited, as in the case of Job, to the 
sparing of life. It may be concluded, therefore, with the utmost 
safety, that the forms of suffering through which Job passed, 
had been experienced by preanthropic creatures for long, long 
ages before Job and his kind had come into existence. Though 
doubtless much greater in intensity, his sufferings did not differ 
in type from theirs, save perhaps in the infliction of Eliphaz, 
Bildad, and Zophar. 

It seems therefore safe to conclude that nothing connected 
with human action was the cause of the primal introduction of 
suffering. No explanation of its existence or of its function 
seems to find a good basis in acts that are peculiar to man. 
There may be questions relating to special cases and special suf- 
ferings which are purely human questions, but the fundamental 
problem of the function of suffering must find its answer in a 
wider field and an earlier age. There is, therefore, peculiar per- 
tinence, as well as great dramatic power, in the questionings 
that roused the oriental philosophers from their broodings over 
a special case of suffering, and cited them back to the “laying of 
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the foundations of the earth, when the morning stars sang 
together,” for the origin is far back, and the purpose is con- 
nected with the beginnings of life on the globe, if indeed its ori- 
gin does not lie even farther back in the very nature of the 
organization of the universe. 

3. So far as we can see, however, from ordinary lines of evi- 
dence, there was a time in the history of the earth when there 
was no suffering upon it. There were long eras when no sentient 
creature, such as we now know and recognize, existed upon it. 
Then that rest in unconsciousness, for which Job prayed, was the 
common lot of all the earth. Activity and organization were 
indeed in progress, but attended apparently by neither sensation 
nor suffering. Organisms were coming into being, were grow- 
ing, and were being destroyed. They were surpassingly beauti- 
fui; they were wonderful in their structures, but, so far as we 
can learn, they possessed no sensation. This interpretation may 
be an error, but it represents the state of current thought. We 
call them crystalline organizations and throw them into a lower 
category because we suppose them to lack sensation and with it 
the basis of suffering. By this classification and by this ranking’ 
of organisms rivaling living creatures in symmetry, and beauty, 
and marvelous structure, we unconsciously set the seal of our 
judgment upon the rank of that which carries with it sensation 
and thereby the possibility, if not, indeed, the necessity, of suf- 
fering. 

4. Even after suffering came into existence, one great branch 
of living things developed along lines which kept it free from 
pain, so far as we can certainly learn, and it has continued so 
through all the ages up to the present day. This is not formed 
of dead matter as we falsely style the crystal. It is living, but 
living without apparent sensation of the higher sort and presum- 
ably without suffering. I do not need to say that I refer to 
plants. It appears, therefore, that both living and non-living 
organisms may exist without the basis of suffering and without 
any experience of suffering and that their history is at least as 
long and their numbers at least as great as the organisms that 
possess sensation, with its attendant pains and pleasures. Two 
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of the three major groups of organisms possess existence, growth, 
and activity without obvious suffering. 

5. In the other great branch of living things, suffering was 
introduced at an extremely early date and has increased through 
the ages. Not only does it appear to have increased because 
the number of sentient creatures has increased, but because the 
creatures, for the greater part, have increased their individual 
capacities for suffering and their liabilities to suffering. 

6. Nowat once we meet the vital question — Did this increase 
of suffering go hand in hand with a decadence of the organisms 
as though it were the result, or the punishment, of degeneration 
or did it go hand in hand with an advancement and improvement 
of the organisms? In individual instances and in special types 
there was doubtless an increase of suffering corresponding with 
degeneration, but in the larger view an increase of suffering 
appears to have run side by side with the progress of the organ- 
isms. Suffering seems, therefore, to be either the handmaid or 
the Nemesis of progress. Is it a handmaid or is it a Nemesis ? 

7. The notable thing in the development of the life-forms 
through all the past is their adaptation to take advantage 
of their environments or to protect themselves against it. 
Modification has followed modification unceasingly in the 
endeavor to secure advantage and escape disadvantage in the 
great struggle of life. Ina certain sense it may be said that 
experiment has followed experiment unceasingly in the endeavor 
to secure the maximum good. There is no question that there 
was a constant endeavor to escape suffering. Device upon 
device was brought into use in the effort to protect the organ- 
ism against it. Shells, scales, plates, hardened integuments, and 
armors of manifold forms and wonderful adaptation appeared and 
took part in the great experimentation. Some have survived; 
some have long since been discarded. But all these, together 
with a similar series of devices for concealment and deception, 
for swiftness and agility in escape, combined to show the con- 
stancy and the greatness of the endeavor. 

But all these adaptations were not brought into use solely 
to escape suffering. The case is not a simple one. We need 
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to examine it somewhat more closely. Some of these devices 
were not simply and purely protective, and of those that were, it 
was not always suffering against which protection was sought. 
The most fundamental casualty against which protection was 
developed was the destruction of the species. It was absolutely 
necessary to avoid this or the series ended and the experiment 
terminated. An organization which failed on this point failed on 
all. If the perpetuity of the species was to be gained through 
suffering, whether the suffering were helpful or merely a neces- 
sary evil, the suffering was accepted andendured. A part of the 
protective devices were therefore directed to the preservation of 
the species without immediate reference to the pain involved or 
even the death of individuals. 

Next to the perpetuity of the species —and a means toward 
it —was the protection of individuals against fatal or crippling 
disaster. The disaster might not necessarily be very painful, 
but the perpetuity of the individual was essential to everything 
beyond and was guarded even though the individual suffered 
more by the devices of escape or endurance than he would from 
fatal disaster. If an organism took the other alternative and 
chose the less painful casualty, he simply dropped out of the series 
and the experimentation went on with those that chose to live, 
though they suffered. The life series was thus continued solely 
with those which chose suffering rather than fatal disaster. The 
others constantly disappeared. Asa consequence, whenever suf- 
fering could be substituted for destruction the inherent law of 
selection and survival elected it. 

Thus far the tendency was to augment suffering by making 
it take the place of greater evils. But there also arose a series 
of devices for substituting a lesser suffering for a greater, for les- 
sening the suffering while retaining its good offices. It is obvi- 
ous that the earlier a danger is apprehended, the easier and surer 
the escape, if escape is at all possible. Whatever, therefore, 
quickened apprehension of danger and extended the range of 
anticipation, increased the chances of escape, reduced the 
likelihood of disaster or of more serious suffering. So the quick- 
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ening of sensitiveness in the outer parts quickened the perception 
of incoming dangers. 

It is better to be so constituted as to learn quickly and 
keenly the possibilities of serious harm, although this knowledge 
come with tangible pain, than to goon without the warning pain 
and suffer the greater harm. It is better to feel the evil by the 
very first touch, on its very approach, as it were, and even to feel 
it keenly and painfully, than to experience the greater damage 
that comes from stolidity. It was better for the ancient animals 
to realize danger and escape, than to rest in complacency until 
completely in the power of impending evil. It is better for us 
that the finger tip should smart with the first touch of fire, than 
that we should go unwarned until it is crisp and smoking or actu- 
ally aflame. What would become of the clear vision of the eye 
if motes and cinders fell painlessly upon it? How many of us 
would have failed to dash ourselves in pieces, if the pain of a fall, 
and the pain of a fear of a fall, had not deterred us from dealing 
recklessly with the law of gravitation? How many boys would 
have failed to whittle their fingers off if these had not been full 
of nerves and blood? 

Early and painful contact with incoming dangers, while a 
source of immediate suffering, was a protection against greater 
ills. But beyond this there arose devices that reached out 
across space and forward across time and gave wider warning of 
coming ill. To be most effective this warning became a keener 
and keener apprehension until it arose toa declared fear, and 
fear and apprehension are forms of suffering. They are antici- 
patory suffering. That which may be suffered is suffered in 
imagination already. But the wounds of the imagination are 
slight and soon healed, and if they lead to the avoidance of the 
real and lasting suffering, there is a notable gain. And, besides, 
they have this advantage that they put time and space between 
the source of danger and the actual contact with it. The out- 
reaching senses are the chief agencies of this protective function. 
The approaching danger is seen far off. It is heard ata distance ; 
it is sniffed on the incoming air. 

Thus, in the great experimentation of the ages, if you will 
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allow me to so phrase it, organisms have endeavored to clothe 
themselves about with protective devices of greater and greater 
efficiency ; (1) to preserve the species even at the loss of indi- 
viduals and the incurring of pain ; (2) to preserve individual life, 
even though suffering be the means; (3) to give pain quicker 
action and wider range to secure its premonitory functions, and 
(4) to substitute lesser and more anticipatory pains for the 
greater and more immediate ones. 

The spheres in which these devices severally act may be 
likened to concentric envelopes surrounding the vital centers of 
each creature. The outermost is all that space about the crea- 
ture that is penetrated by his outreaching senses, his sight, his 
hearing, his smell. This is the sphere in which apprehension, 
fear, acts and protects by forewarning. It is the sphere of antic- 
ipatory suffering, the slightest in degree and the most effective 
in results, if followed by appropriate action. Next within this 
is the sphere of surface contact, the periphery of the organism, 
in which the tactile senses work and give the first experience of 
incoming attacks. This is the sphere of initial physical pain. 
Within this sphere lie the less vital parts surrounding and meas- 
urably guarding the most internal and most essential, which lie at, 
the center. The progress of the ages has been marked by the 
extension of these spheres and by an increase of their efficiency 
through manifold devices. 

For our present purpose, interest centers upon the devices 
adopted for the zones of contact between the organism and the 
exterior, the protecting devices of the immediate surface of 
the body. Here two great lines of experimentation have taken 
their departure. In the one protection was sought by armor- 
ings of manifold kind, plates, scales, shells, callous integuments 
and external coverings of various sorts, direct devices against 
the impact and the intrusion of harmful agencies ; a direct effort 
to protect the vital parts and prevent suffering by interposing 
callosities and armatures. In the other, quite on the contrary, 
the external surface was made more and more sensitive to give 
quicker knowledge and keener realization of threatened injury, 
and to stimulate the organism to its highest endeavors in resist- 
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ance or escape. This necessarily involved an increase of pain. 
i Success, indeed, within limits, lay in the quickness and keenness 
of the suffering, and the quickness and vigor of the stimulated 
response to it. Here, then, are two great lines of endeavor run- 
ning through the ages —the one exalting pain to greater and 
greater keenness and promptness, the other interposing callosi- 
ties to reduce or neutralize it. It is interesting and suggestive to 
follow the history of these two systems as they run parallel 
through the great past, and to learn what is the testimony of the 
actual experience of millions of years respecting the relative 
value of pain-eliminating and pain-exalting devices. 
Unfortunately, the very beginning is not revealed to us. At 
the time life first appeared in well-preserved forms the organisms 
were already protected by various external coverings and this 
line of devices was far advanced. They were also protected by 
more or less sensitive exteriors or by senses that reached out 
beyond them and gave apprehension of threatened harm. Both 
protective systems were therefore well inaugurated. Now, if 
pain and suffering are fundamental evils, we should expect to 
find that system which depended chiefly upon shields and callos- 
ities and deadened senses growing more and more in prevalence, 
while that system which gave greatest exposure and keenness to 
painful attacks would less and less abound until completeness of 
armor or completeness of insensibility to pain were reached. If 
this were not so, the law of the survival of the fittest would seem 
to be sorely at fault. What is the testimony of the rock layers 
of the earth’s foundations? The twosystems have continued 
through the ages. We may, therefore, safely assume that both 
represent a good. But the system of superior sensitiveness with 
superior liability to pain, and, with little doubt, greater actual 
experience of pain, has markedly gained in dominance. Not 
only have the organisms in which this system has its best expres- 
sion risen into the places of leadership and rulership, but types 
that once possessed the armor system in high development have 
abandoned it and adopted the other, and this change of system is 
one of the most significant facts of life history. The cephalopods 
present an excellent source of illustration, for they have lived 
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through the whole known life history of the globe. When first 


made known to us they were well provided with protecting shells 
into which they could withdraw themselves with comparative 
safety in the presence of harm. In many cases the mouths of 
these shells were peculiarly closed in about the animal, so that he 
was especially walled around by a fortress of his own creation. 
The shield system in this type reached a high degree of perfec- 
tion at a very early date, but, singularly enough, in the course of 
time the cephalopods more and more abandoned these close 
coverings and extended themselves on the outsides of their shells. 
To such an extent did this go that at length the positions of the 
parts became essentially reversed. That which was once an 
enveloping shell became an internal skeleton. The sensitive 
parts were thrown outwards more and more until they enveloped 
the insensible ones; and the animals exposed themselves more 
and more fully, as time went on, to discomforting contacts and 
painful assaults. The compensation seems to have lain in greater 
sensitiveness, leading on to greater mental activity, to greater 
intelligence, to greater adroitness, to greater competency to 
escape or avoid harm. They appear to have found it better to 
know the sources of harm and to avoid them, even through tran- 
sient pain, than to be housed in against the minor ills and fall 
before the greater ones. In a somewhat like manner, the early 
fishes were clad in heavy armor. The later fishes are chiefly 
covered with thin scales. Some indeed with only naked integu- 
ment. They seem to have found sensitiveness, intelligence, and 
agility better than armor. Man himself, expressing the highest 
evolution among living terrestrial things, exhibits the outcome 
of the experience of the ages in the highest degree. Without 
armorial protection, not only, but rendered sensitive in a high 
degree by an exceptional distribution of sensory nerves upon the 
surface for the purpose of receiving impressions from without, 
whether they be pleasurable or painful, he expresses the culmina- 
tion of the sensory system with its possibilities and actualities 
of suffering. 

In the vast experience of the ages, therefore, it is found, dy 
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practical test, that the highest and best adaptation to the environ- 
ment is that which utilizes pain as a protection. 

We have thus far been dealing with common pain in its usual 
expressions because it is more tangible and its history can be 
better followed and its results withal better understood. But 
the same general conclusions appear to apply to the higher forms 
of suffering. The growth of maternal love developed maternal 
solicitude, and opened the way to maternal suffering when loss 
of the object of love was experienced, and this suffering is doubt- 
less the keenest ever realized. But it is maternal solicitude 
more than anything else that preserves to maternal love the 
object of its affection and the joys of the affection. It is preserv- 
ative and protective of the source of joy. In all the stages of 
its evolution, from the thoughtless abandonment of the egg in the 
lower types of animals up through the numerous devices which 
maternal solicitude has evolved for the safety and well being of 
its young, we have an impressive lesson of the close serviceabil- 
ity, if not necessary attendance, of the highest infliction upon the 
greatest affection. 

It would appear, therefore, that mental and physical suffer- 
ings are fundamentally protective. In their main function they 
are preservative and instructive. They make for the salvation 
of the organism. Fundamentally, therefore, they belong to the 
category of the good and not of the evil. In an environment 
wholly different from ours it may be possible to imagine an order 
of things in which there should be no need for pain as a protec- 
tion or a teacher, but things being as they are here with us its 
serviceability appears to be well declared by the experience dis- 
played in the life history of the globe. 

If we assume another point of view, pain may be looked upon 
as the inevitable antithesis of pleasure. Job could never suffer 
from loss of property if he had not had great possessions and had 
delight in them. If he had been indifferent to his possessions, 
he could not have been grieved at their loss. His suffering in 
this particular was wholly conditioned upon his antecedent con- 
dition of prosperity and delight of property. Ifhe had not loved 
his children he could not have mourned their loss. It was the 
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great possession of this fundamental affection that was the neces- 
sary groundwork of anguish when the affection was traversed by 
disaster. It is parental love that gives parental solicitude and 
parental anguish. Its intensity is conditioned upon the strength 
and the inherent enjoyableness of the affection. If Job had not 
experienced the benefits of sensation he could not have had that 
form which constitutes pain. The intensity of the pain was con- 
ditioned upon the capability of sensation and was the measure of 
the value of the possession of sensation. 

This far we have endeavored to consider suffering in its main 
function, ignoring particulars andexceptions. Tothese, however, 
in a candid view, it is necessary to turn, for though it be granted 
that sufferingis generally and fundamentally protective, preserv- 
ative, and helpful, is it true in all particulars and in all cases? 
Granted that fear is normally a forewarning, is fear in all cases, 
and to all degrees a good? Very clearly it is not, so far as we 
are able to see. Very possibly it might appear otherwise if our 
intellectual vision were indefinitely extended. But fear seems 
not infrequently to bring the very disaster it should normally fore- 
fend. The bird that is frightened and flies often fills the hunts- 
man’s sack, though fright and flight are its normal modes of 
escape. It is sometimes best to sit coolly in the grass and let the 
huntsman pass. Suffering sometimes of itself brings the death 
from which it would normally save. Parental solicitude, unwisely 
entertained and unwisely manifested, sometimes promotes the 
destruction of the loved son or daughter. 

As the case now stands, therefore, seeing no further into the 
depths of these problems than we do, we seem led to conclude 
that fundamentally discomfort, pain, and suffering are promoters 
of good, or the inevitable antitheses of enjoyment, while, on the 
other hand, exceptionally and frequently, indeed, they are evils 
without any obvious recompense. 

I say without obvious recompense. It may be that in the 
higher’ organization of sentient beings the recompense is to be 
found. Error teaches its appropriate lesson, though the actor 
may be without fault. The chastisement may be, or at least may 
seem to be, unfair to him who has fallen into error innocently. 
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There are accidents when nobody is to blame— so we say—so 
we think—so indeed it seems. But the moral effect of the 
accident on the community is to promote alertness and caution, 
and effort to the end that similar accidents may be forestalled in 
the future. The occasional painful results of misapplied parental 
solicitude may teach us that wisdom must go with love and may 
lead to a better apportionment of the intellectual and emotional 
factors of affection. Soin divers ways we recognize that there 
is some compensation for individual misfortunes in the larger 
moral effects. But it is hard to realize that it is adequate, or 
that, though it be a compensation to the wider circle affected by 
it, it is a compensation to the immediate sufferer. Here we seem 
forced to fall back upon Job’s impregnable position —‘ Shall we 
receive good at the hands of God and shall we not receive evil ?”’ 
On the whole, the institution of suffering brings us good. Shall 
we not accept as cheerfully as we may its fragment of ill ? 

Our practical attitude towards suffering is perhaps best illus- 
trated by comparison. There is a close analogy between suffer- 
ing and labor. Indeed labor to many is a species of suffering. 
Labor is the necessary condition of certain attainments. We 
have no difficulty in recognizing it as fundamentally a good, 
though it has sometimes been thought a curse. But it is not a 
good desired in itself and for itself. It is our constant effort to 
reduce it, to secure our ends with as little labor as possible ; and 
this is right. The progress of civilization is marked by the 
lessening of labor in proportion to the fruitage of labor. 

So with suffering. It is not a good to be sought in itself. 
It is to be eliminated. It is to be reduced to its lowest terms. 
It is to be anticipated and avoided. The sensory system is to be 
enlarged in its functions until it shall reach out into every part 
of our environment and foresee all possible harm and point the 
way of easy escape. The lighter anticipatory sufferings are to 
more and more take the place of the severer realized sufferings. 
The reach of warning vision is to extend itself farther and farther 
and deeper and deeper until no part of the earth is beyond its 
penetration. Already our electric eye sees the Asiatic pestilence 
while it is yet on the other side of the globe. Already our 
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microscopic vision discovers the microbean invader before he 
comes within harmful reach. And so, by the extension of the 
higher attributes that spring from exalted sensitiveness, the suf- 
fering to which it renders us liable may be reduced to its lowest 
ratio to the associated good of which it is the condition. And 
so, like labor, it may indeed continue to exist and to increase, 
but the associated good will increase more and more abundantly. 

We have seen that from the earliest date in the known his- 
tory of the earth there have been organisms that grew into mar- 
velous beauty and continued long existences without obvious 
sensation or suffering, without desire, or pleasure, or pain. This 
is the Nirvana of matter. 

We have seen that from an early date there have been living 
organisms which have grown into forms of wonderful interest 
and lived their lives without obvious sensation or suffering, with- 
out desire, or pleasure, or pain. This is the Nirvana of life. 

We have seen that from an early date there have been 
organisms that have both enjoyed and suffered and that they 
have waged a long, long battle with the problem of securing the 
greatest good with the least suffering. We have found the effort 
lying along two great lines —the reduction of sensation and the 
exaltation of sensation— and both these lines are still running 
on into the future. And today we see our own race divided by 
two great aspirations representative of these historic lines, an 
oriental, striving to eliminate desire and pain and pleasure, lead- 
ing on to a human Nirvana; an occidental, striving to exalt and 
intensify the sentient touch until it shall reach all possible 
things, and, by apprehending all possible things, anticipate and 
reduce suffering to a scarcely less than pleasurable foresight and 
avoidance of harm, while happiness shall be exalted and 
extended into a terrestrial Millennium and, at length, a 
celestial Heaven. 


“THE FAITH OF JESUS CHRIST.” 


By REV. PRESCOTT F. JERNEGAN. 
De Land, Fla. 


Pau carefully discriminates between “faith in Christ” and 
“the faith of Christ.” The former he regards as the conscious 
effort of the believer, the latter as the spontaneous utterance of 
the indwelling Christ. These contrasted points of view are 
clearly marked by the sequence of thought in Gal. 2:16: 

“ A man is not justified by the works of the law, 
but by the faith of Jesus Christ ; 
we have believed in Jesus Christ, 
that we might be justified by the faith of Christ.” 

Paul here attributes justification to a faith that works through 
but does not originate with man. Faith viewed merely as a 
conclusion of the intellect or a voluntary act of the will might 
be regarded as a “work of the law.” Guarding against this 
misconception, Paul contrasts with ‘“‘works of the law” “the 
faith of Jesus Christ,” instead of using an expression emphasiz- 
ing the human element in faith. But lest this faith should be 
supposed quite independent of the believer’s codperation, he 
immediately adds: ‘‘We have believed in Jesus Christ.” Yet 
again to avoid the ascription of faith exclusively to the human 
initiative he continues (paraphrasing): This belief of ours is 
not a mere product of human volition, but the act of Christ in 
us “that we might be justified by the faith of Christ.” With 
Paul, then, faith is the synthesis of Christ’s gift and man’s effort. 

In the following verses, especially v. 20, the apostle con- 
sistently with the above conclusion presents Christ as the one 
who “loved me,” “gave himself for me,” “liveth in me,” and 
thus impels me to ascribe my life to ‘the faith of the Son of 
God,” fitly called elsewhere ‘‘the author and finisher of our faith.” 

The Jesus of the evangelists evoked the faith of his disciples 
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by his miraculous power as healer or wonder-worker, by the 
appeal to Messianic prophecy, by the authority and self-evidenc- 
_ ing excellence of his teaching, by the attraction of his marvel- | 
ous love for the lost. 

In those who know Jesus only through the gospels and the 
historic effects of his teachings faith is similarly aroused. With 
Paul, however, this is but the starting point of faith, and that as 
proximate and not ultimate cause. With him faith passes into 
a union with Christ, mystical but not vague, vital and not for- 
mal, permanently sustained by the living Christ, not dependent 
wholly on man’s fitful purpose. 

Yet Paul fully recognizes both in Gal. 2:16-20 and elsewhere 
the human element in faith. To the jailor he says: ‘ Believe 
on the Lord Jesus Christ,” calling on him to heed the testimony 
of a miracle and initiate by his own act a life of dependence on 
Jesus for salvation. So also he describes faith in Rom. 4:5; 
9:13; 10:11, 14; Acts 13:39: 22:19; 1 Tim. 1:16. It is to be 
noted, however, that in these passages he either distinctly 
refers to the beginning (chronologically, not logically, consid- 
ered) of the Christian life in the uninitiated or else describes its 
foundation in faith, considering the agent rather than the author, 
the result rather than the operation of faith. 

But when Paul dwells upon the origin of faith or its relation 
to the development of the spiritual life he is wont to ascribe it 
to Christ rather than the believer. Thus in eight instances he 
uses the phrase “the faith of Jesus Christ,” or its equivalent 
(Rom. 3:22; Gal. 2:16; 3:22; Phil. 3:9; Gal. 2:20; Eph. 4:13; 
Rom. 3:26; Eph. 3:12). 

Paul’s dogmatic teaching elsewhere concerning faith quite 
accords with the use of this expression, ¢. g., Eph. 2:8, ‘ not of 
yourselves, it is the gift of God ;” 6:23, “faith from ... the 
Lord Jesus Christ ;’’ Rom, 12:3, ‘‘God hath dealt to every man 
the measure of faith;” 1 Cor. 12:9, ‘‘faith by the same spirit;”’ 
Gal. 5:22, ‘fruit of the spirit is faith;’”” Rom. 10:17, “faith should 
stand in the power of God.” Cf. also 1 Tim. 1:14; 3:12; 2 Tim. 
9:85. 

Similarly Paul attributes to sovereign grace, ‘‘peace” (Eph. 
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6:23), “hope” (Gal. 5:5), “love” (Rom. 5:5), indeed the whole 
cycle of Christian excellences (Gal. 5:22; 1 Cor. 12:4-11). 


“Yea, every virtue they possess, 
And every conquest won, 
And every thought of holiness 
Are His and His alone.” 


If we turn to the gospels for confirmation of this doctrine, we 
must not expect to find the same fulness of teaching in Jesus as 
in Paul. Our Lord spoke to beginners chiefly, while the apostle 
wrote to those who were somewhat advanced in the Christian 
life and were, moreover, living under the dispensation of the 
Holy Spirit. Yet a gleam of this truth appears in Mark 11:22 
(literally: ‘‘ Have faith of God”). Here Jesus is plainly direct- 
ing Peter’s thought from the inadequate struggle of human faith 
to the faith of God which accomplishes the impossible, not only 
without us, but, if we will, through us. 

If this interpretation is correct, we may not dispense with 
the historical basis of faith and individual initiative as some do, 
nor, as is more often the case, may we rest alone in the historical 
knowledge of Christ. It is the natural impulse of the Christian 
heart to crave the real presence of Christ. This it seeks in 
the beginning by objectifying through the pictorial imagination 
the Jesus of the gospels. By conscious effort of the will he is 
directly presented to the mind in prayer, praise and work. But 
doubts arise in the devout yet thoughtful mind, so completely 
is such a faith the echo of one’s own wish and will. Christ’s 
presence seems a vaguely recalled memory rather than a self- 
evidencing fact. The logical, too often the actual, outcome of 
such doubts is to reduce the Christian life to an attempt to 
reproduce in modern life merely the ethics of Jesus. Such 
terms as ‘‘Communion,” ‘ Guidance,” ‘‘ Enduement”’ cease to 
be descriptions of actual transactions with a living Lord. 

The faith of Jesus in his Father was no such vague supposi- 
tion grounded on a narrow margin of possible facts. Like ours 
his faith doubtless had its historical origin in his religious 
training, his knowledge of Messianic prophecy, the early intima- 
tions of his heart that he was, perchance, the Promised One. 
Granting this and nothing more we can hardly explain how his 
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faith reached that magnificent assurance of unique sonship, that 
unquestioning confidence in the absolute truth and authority of 
its teachings, that unparalleled power to mould the perfect life 
and dictate the complete sacrifice of Jesus. 

Martineau was unable to believe that Jesus really thought 
himself the Messiah. Such a self-assumed claim seemed to him 
inconsistent with the humility of Jesus. This conviction and 
assertion that he was the “Son of God” is indeed an assumption 
all too divine for even the holiest man to make of his own 
notion. Acquaintance with God leads to profoundest acknowl- 
edgment of our ignorance of his ways, our insufficiency to 
reveal him. It is therefore startling to find this rule so com- 
pletely reversed in Jesus. ‘As the Father knoweth me and I 
know the Father ;” “I and my Father are one;” “ He that hath 
seen me hath seen the Father.” In view of such statements it 
is necessary either to deny that Jesus used them in a more than 
figurative sense, or else to regard the faith of Jesus in his 
Father as a divinely implanted and sustained faith that over- 
came the natural modesty of a sensitive and humble soul and 
against all human evidence impelled him to believe in and assert 
unqualifiedly his divine sonship. Indeed there is perhaps noth- 
ing which Jesus more strenuously maintained than just this—that 
his faith and life were the spontaneous work of the Father in 
him. ‘I am not come of myself;” ‘He that sent me is with 
me;”’ ‘I live by the Father ;” ‘“‘ My meat is to do the will of him 
that sent me;’’ “I do always those things that please him;” 
My doctrine is not mine but his that sent me ;” “I can do noth- 
ing of myself; the Father that dwelleth in me doeth the works.” 

In Gal. 2:16-20 Paul passes from “belief in Christ” to “the 
faith of Christ”” and thence to the indwelling life of Christ. 
These transitions are not clearly defined in our Saviour’s relation 
to his Father. It would seem that he had from his early years 
the perfect faith of the matured Christian. This need not pre- 
vent us from thinking of his faith as brought to consciousness 
by historical and rational grounds similar to those which give 
rise to our own faith in God. From his earliest teaching in the 
temple to the last when the ‘“ voice from Heaven”’ authenticated 
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his message, there was a various and progressive unfolding of 
of his faith. Yet the boy of twelve about his Father’s business 
exhibits not the uncertain faith of the beginner in the divine 
life, but the unqualified, albeit undeveloped, faith of the “ only 
begotten of the Father.” 

With us, however, faith in Jesus Christ, so far as it does not 
rest directly on the authority of parent or teacher, begins with 
the assent of the mind to the historical probability of his 
resurrection. The next step, perhaps, is an awakening convic- 
tion of his divinity based upon the moral excellence of his 
teaching and especially the attempt to enshrine it in one’s life. 
From this it is easy to rise to a comparatively strong assurance 
of his living presence. Through some such course of thought, 
varying in the order and nature of the successive steps, one 
comes to that advanced stage of the Christian life where faith is 
less exertion than submission, where it is better described as a 
gift than an acquirement, as the life of Jesus rather than one’s own. 

In this culmination of faith ‘he that is joined unto the Lord 
is one spirit” (1 Cor. 6:17). It is this unity that enables Paul 
to speak with equal facility of the operation of the divine or 
the human will in faith. Thus he says to Timothy (2 Tim. 
1:5,6): ‘When I call to remembrance the unfeigned faith that 
is in thee . . . I put thee in remembrance that thou stir up the 
gift of God that is within thee.” This passage is pregnant with 
meaning, describing Timothy’s faith as the blending of heredity, 
grace and personal effort. The phrase “ gift of God” may not 
refer primarily here to faith, but a comparison with 1 Tim. 4:14; 
1:18, 19 (“ holding faith’’); 1:5, ‘the end of the charge is in 
faith unfeigned,” will not fail to show that Paul is here ascribing 
a divine origin to faith and in the same breath urging personal 
effort as its fittest complement. 

Faith in Christ is, then, neither wholly ethical nor mystical. 
Evoked by authority, confirmed by reason, ‘ working by love,” 
it becomes a life from God in which there are but two pulsa- 
tions; the one Christ revealing himself, the other the believer, 
confessing Christ. ‘I live, yet not I, but Christ liveth in me.” 
This is the faith of Jesus Christ —/zs faith and therefore ours. 


THE NATURE AND SCOPE OF THE SCIENCE 
OF COMPARATIVE RELIGION. 


By MERWIN-MARIE SNELL. 


Distinction between Theology and Philosophy and Science.-—The science 
of religion deals with the phenomena.—These phenomena multiform—their 
accumulation dependent on the specialists in other departments.—Examples 
in Zoroastrianism.—Employment of folk-lore—Comparative religion an 
historical science.—Results to be expected from it—False and true method in 
tts study. 

Tue word science has changed its meaning very much during 
the past century or two. Formerly it was synonymous with 
“knowledge,” and was applied especially to clear and system- 
atized knowledge. Consequently the kinds of knowledge which 
were most exalted in their subject-matter, and which admitted of 
the highest degree of certitude, such as theology and metaphys- 
ics, were considered as science par excellence. 

But since the rise of the inductive method, with Bacon and 
Leonardo da Vinci, those branches of science which deal with 
the merely phenomenal aspect of things have undergone an 
enormous development, having been until that time very much 
neglected. Now as the use of the inductive method involves a 
vast amount of observation, with a relatively small amount of 
thought, a distinction naturally arose between the knowledge 
which is simply the result of the collection and correlation of 
facts, and that which is derived from the profounder processes 
of thought and the study and elucidation of ideas. 

The first has come to monopolize in popular usage the name 


of science, while the latter is called philosophy, and, in a nar- 


rower sense, metaphysics. 
These preliminary considerations prepare us to appreciate the 
great distinctions which exist between the scientific study of reli- 


gions and the theological or the philosophical study of them. 
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Theology concerns itself with the classification and elucida- 
tion of religious doctrines the truth of which is presupposed. 
The philosophy of religion studies the religious beliefs and prac- 
tices of mankind, with a view to correlating them with the princi- 
ples from which they have sprung or by which they are explained, 
and discovering their interior relations with each other, with truth, 
and with all the facts and principles of the universe. The sci- 
ence of comparative religion, which ought to be called hierology 
(the science of sacred things), though that term until its recent 
adoption in the present sense by the United States National 
Museum, and a few Continental scholars, was monopolized by 
the Egyptologists, deals with the same beliefs and practices 
simply as phenomena of human thought and conduct, apart 
altogether from the question of their truth or falsity, their utility 
or harmfulness, recording them as accurately as possible, tracing 
the history of their developments and corruptions, and classify- 
ing them according to their observed relations. 

To recapitulate, theology elucidates religious truths ; hier- 
ology classifies religious phenomena; and the philosophy of 
religion seeks to explain those truths and those phenomena by 
discovering the great laws of which they are the illustration. 
With theology, with the philosophy of religion, and with pro- 
pzdeutics —that branch of philosophy which concerns itself with 
the grounds of supernatural as well as of natural certitude —the 
science of hierology has no direct relations. 

Passing beyond these broad generalizations, let us see exactly 
what the work is which this science has to do. We will glance 
first at its materials, secondly at its aims, and thirdly at its 
methods. 

Hierology takes cognizance of all facts connected with any 
of the religious beliefs and practices of the human race, consid- 
ered merely as phenomena of thought and conduct. Its first task 
is to place these facts upon record. Every religious and ethical 
notion, every ceremonial rite, and every sacred office of each of 
the innumerable sects which dot the surface of the globe must be 
accurately described in a form available for future reference. 
Where a chronological series of such facts relating to the same 
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people or sect can be obtained, it must be made as complete as 
the records of history and tradition will permit, for it will be of 
incalculable value in tracing the history of its development, 
fusion, disintegration and corruption, as well as in suggesting or 
confirming conclusions as to the general history of religions, and 
doctrines, and practices. 

This accumulation of materials by the collection and record- 
ing of religious facts can only in small part be done by the stu- 
dents of comparative religion themselves. It becomes a physical 
impossibility for them in view of the multiplicity of sects, and 
particularly the languages which they employ, to do much of this 
preliminary labor. They are compelled, in the very nature of the 
case, to rely for materials mainly upon another class of workers. 
They must collect, and sift, and weigh the evidence furnished by 
trustworthy travelers and explorers; and special students of 
individual literatures or groups of literatures; they must accept 
the translations of sacred books made by the most competent 
linguists, checking them and all the facts which they use by means 
of all the available channels of information. 

To show how hopeless a task it would be for the hierologist 
to undertake to gather his own materials from their original 
sources, or to verify them personally, it will be sufficient to cite 
the single example of Mazdeism, the religion of the Zend Avesta, 
For a man to have an opinion regarding the interpretation of any 
particular passage in its sacred books which will be of any weight 
as against those of the Zend specialists, he must be thoroughly 
master of at least five most difficult tongues, namely, the Old 
Persian (the language of the cuneiform inscriptions), the Gatha 
dialect (found in the most ancient part of the Avesta), the Zend 
(in which the rest of the collection is written), the Pahlavi (a 
later tongue in which versions and commentaries abound), and 
the Sanscrit (the nearest congener of this linguistic group); and 
it would be the task of a lifetime to acquire such a proficiency in 
them as to make a competent opinion possible. 

It is a mistake sometimes made by certain classes of scientific 
students of religions to exclude from consideration some portion 
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of the facts of which cognizance must be taken if adequate and 
reliable results are to be obtained. 
Some take into account only what may be called the accou- 
trements and decorations of religion, that is to say, the rites and 
ceremonies, and objects of religious use or veneration. Others 
would limit our attention to the myths, or tales and legends, in 
which the religious notions of a people may chance to be embodied. 
These are all important factors in the problems to be resolved, 
and cannot be properly omitted, but they are neither the whole, 
nor the most important of the facts which need to be recorded. 
Every cult in the world contains, at least in germ, five distinct 
elements: a doctrinal system, a code of morals, a theory of spir- 
itual life or mystical development, a ritual, and a sacerdotal or 
ministerial organization. In most religions these elements are 
woven closely together, into a Mythos, that is to say, a body of 
poetic narratives, which usually contain a mingling of allegorical, 
historic and purely rhetorical elements. These stories or myths 


_ constitute the religious belief of a people, illustrate its ethical 


ideals, shadow forth its spiritual aspirations, are acted out in its 
ritual, and furnish the credentials of its hierarchs. And yet com- 
parative mythology, which deals with these, is not all of the sci- 
ence of comparative religion. The latter deals with the phenom- 
ena of religion, not only in their relation to the Mythos, but to 
all the other phenomena of human thought and experience with 
which they are in any way connected ; and it concerns itself more, 
rather than less, with those higher religions in which the Mythos 
is replaced by the creed. 

Most of the popular traditionary tales, even such as are 
included in the Arabian Nights, AZsop’s Fables and Mother 
Goose, had originally a religious significance and represent a 
degenerate form of the myth. 

The number of such stories is astonishingly large, and scarcely 
a community is to be found upon the face of the globe which does 
not possess some of them. The tenacity with which they are 
preserved, is illustrated by the recently discovered fact that in 
certain parts of Italy the whole mythology of Etruscan pagan- 
ism still survives in the popular traditions. 
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The study of this folklore is an important auxiliary to com- 
parative mythology, and consequently to the science of religions, 
and many valuable materials can be gathered from that source. 

What the oral Mythos is to the lower religions, the sacred 
books are to the higher. These, of course, must form one of 
the most fertile sources of religious information. Theoretically, 
all religions and religious literature should be included in the 
domain of scientific investigation, and there should be no dis- 
crimination in favor of that in which we ourselves believe. But, 
as it is difficult to apply this principle practically without pro-+ 
ducing unsalutary misunderstandings in the popular mind, there 
are Christian scholars who consider that the non-Christian reli- 
gions furnish materials in abundance, and that it is not necessary 
to even appear to lay irreverent hands upon the truths we revere, 
and upon the records of inspiration. 

The science of hierology or comparative religion has for its 
ultimate object the perfecting of our knowledge of the present 
and past religious condition of all the peoples of the world, and 
the tracing of the causes of the origin, development, decay, cor- 
ruption, transformation and extinction of religious doctrines, prac- 
tices, rites and organizations. Its business is, in short, the 
reconstruction of the religious history of mankind, and the sys- 
tematic description of its present religious condition. It has 
nothing to do with the rational basis of religion, which belongs 
to propedeutics. Neither has it anything to do with the truth 
or falsity of doctrines, or the excellence or wrongfulness of 
practices; such questions belong to theology. The correlation 
of religious ideas and practices with the philosophic principles 
upon which they rest, or from which they spring, and their 
rational explanation and elucidation are equally out of its prov- 
ince; these are functions of the philosophy of religion. 

It is thus with the phenomenal aspect only that the science 
of comparative religion has to do; and hence it is that this 
science cannot, without becoming something less than a science 
in the modern sense of empirical learning, be carried on from 
the standpoint of any particular religion. Any assertion of the 
truth or falsity of a religion by a hierologist would be made by 
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him, not in his scientific capacity, but simply as a private indi- 
vidual, or else as a philosopher or theologian. 

No science can have a direct aim exterior to itself. The aim 
of every science is the acquisition and diffusion of knowledge 
regarding its own subject-matter, without regard to what use may 
be made of that knowledge. But I will enumerate here a few 
of the useful results which hierological science must incidentally 
have, though it does not, and cannot, as a science, keep them 
in any way in view. 

Religious beliefs and institutions are so closely bound up 
with all the interior and exterior life of the race, that a mastery 
of its religious history will make intelligible for the first time its 
psychological and social history. A scientific study of religions 
must also tend to promote the cause of true religion, both by 
revealing the sources of error, and by enabling truth to stand 
out in more resplendent beauty, as it always will, by placing it 
side by side with falsehood. 

The propagandist will, by means of this science, be made 
acquainted with the systems he is to combat, and be abundantly 
equipped with weapons of attack; the defenders of the religion 
whose territory he invades may in their turn look to it for a 
means of defense; but it will be a most real and lasting service 
to that cause of the two which is nearest right. 

Over and above all these special utilities, the results of the 
comparative study of religion cannot but be a broadening and 
humanizing of sympathy, an enlargement of our conceptions of 
human need and divine reponsiveness, of human dignity and 
divine justice, of human achievement and divine providence. 

Unfortunately the question of the methods of the scientific 
study of religions brings us face to face with an illustration of 
the pernicious effects of a religious bias in hierological work. 
Many of the best known writers on comparative religion have 
been primarily specialists in ethnology, and have adopted in both 
of these spheres the same unscientific method ; an inconsistency 
into which they have apparently been betrayed in both cases by 
the necessity they felt themselves under of proving their own 
system of thought to represent the high-water mark of the 
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world’s religious development. Scholars of this class are in the 
habit of arranging all known races and cults in linear series, 
placing those which they consider the lowest at the bottom, and 
those which they consider the highest at the top, the others 
graduating between these two extremes. From this artificial 
series, proceeding on the assumption that the lowest must of 
necessity be the most ancient, they write the history of civiliza- 
tion and thought. 

This method is a radically pernicious one. The series of facts 
might be as easily read in the descending scale ; but it has no- 
right to exist as a series or be put to any such purpose. The 
history of religions should be based, not upon gratuitous assump- 
tions regarding contemporaneous systems, but upon inductions 
from such real historical facts as are obtainable. A reaction 
against the old ex parte methods has now set in, and the his- 
toric method is continually finding new champions among 
qualified specialists. 

A truly scientific method, analogous to those used in other 
sciences, would be to begin by classifying the religions of the 
world upon the same principles by which animals and plants are 
classified according to the degree of specialization of function 
and organic unity that they exhibit, and the types of structure 
which they severally represent. This method, which one would 
expect to find in general favor among scientific students, has 
thus far been scrupulously avoided, apparently for the single 
reason that it would take the place of honor away from the 
shapeless and negative systems which most of them personally 
affect, and assign them to a position far down in the scale of 
religious development. 

It is not necessary in this connection to engage ina critical 
analysis of all the false methods which have impeded the prog- 
ress of this science, and especially of comparative mythology, 
the branch of it which has been most assiduously studied. 

By careless and one-sided arguments it has been attempted 
to show that all religious myths were personifications, instinctive 
or rhetorical, of the forces and phenomena of nature; or that 


they were the results of distorted historical reminiscences, of 
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philological blunders, of other ignorant misunderstandings, or of 
the wanton fancy of the world’s infancy. The historical method 
which ignores none of these elements, nor the claims of divine 
revelation, but which shuns the unwisdom of seeking to explain 
a multitude of intricate phenomena by one simple assumption, 
will inevitably lead to truer and more lasting results than have 
thus far been obtained. 

Before closing, I must insist once again upon the necessity of 
excluding one’s own religious opinions from his studies or writ- 
ings on the subject of comparative religion. It is true, however 
strange it may seem, that there is nothing religious about the sci- 


‘ence of religions. Religious study penetrates behind the sur- 


face of thoughts and things into the divine depths of the ani- 
mating spirit. Philosophical study likewise goes beneath the sur- 
face into the realm of essences or noumena. But the phenomenal 
world is the domain of science, and, as observed at the outset, 
it is with the phenomena alone of religions that the science of 
hierology has to do. 
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THE IDEAL ELEMENT IN PROPHECY. 


By PROFESSOR SYLVESTER BURNHAM, D.D. 
Hamilton, N, Y. 


THE title of this paper states in a general way the subject to 
be considered, but does not define it. Let us then begin with a 
definition, that we may have before us the limits of our investi- 
gation. 

By the Ideal Element in Prophecy is now meant those crea- 
tions of the imagination embodied in the predictions of the 
inspired prophets of Israel which either .in harmony with, or con- 
trary to, the expectation of the prophet, never had, and never 
can have, any realization in the facts of human history. 

In other words, it is the imaginative element in the predic- 
tions of the prophets. It is what the prophets wished, or hoped, 
or feared might come to pass, as they made for themselves, in 
imagination, bright visions of prosperity, or dark ones of disas- 
ter; but which was never to be. Or else it is that which they 
knew, as things are, never could be, but which they added to 
that they expected, as a yet brighter or darker color than the 
real, in the picture of the future they were painting. 

In considering the subject, we shall ask: 

(1) What is the antecedent probability that there would be 
such an element in the prophetic predictions? 

(2) What is the evidence that such an element exists ? 

(3) What is the extent of this element in the prophetic 
books ? 

The relation of these questions to that of the literal fulfil- 
ment of all the prophetic predictions is obvious, and will not 
need a separate and special treatment. 

We ask first, then, what is the antecedent probability that 
there would be such an element in the prophetic predictions ? 


By antecedent is here meant antecedent to the examination of 
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the evidence for the existence of this element. If there is any 
such antecedent probability, we shall, on the one hand, be 
encouraged to seek for the evidence of the existence of the ele- 
ment in question ; and, on the other, no idea we may justly hold 
as to the value and authority of the prophetic Scriptures will be 
shown to be worthless or untenable by the establishing of the 
existence of this element. 

It may be said, therefore, in the first place, that we ought to 
expect to find such an element in the prophetic predictions, 
because the writings of the prophets are largely, both in thought 
and form, poetic. But poetry is, in its very nature, the language 
of the imagination. The poet may, indeed, be the seer, and the 
creations of the truly poetic imagination may be more true to 
the realities of the universe than the course of human experience. 
But this is simply saying that these creations are not realized in 
human experience. What Edmond About says, which is, in 
substance, that “‘the most real things are those that never hap- 
pen,” is probably true. But these real things do not happen all 
the same. If, then, the prophets were poets, why should we 
think that all they set forth in their words was to happen? It 
may be replied that they were inspired men. Yes; but inspired 
poets. Is an inspired poet less a poet, because he is inspired ? 
Is not an inspired imagination still an imagination? It does not 
cease to be a creative power, and become a merely receptive 
power, a mere logical faculty, a reason, by being inspired. 

It may be urged in reply that inspiration did not affect the 
imagination, since this divine touch was limited to the receptive 
faculties of the soul, such as the reason, the memory, the judg- 
ment. But upon what grounds can this claim be made? Surely 
the imagination is as much the creation of God as any faculty of 
the soul. Why, then, shall he not as well reveal himself and his 
truth through this faculty, according to the nature he has given 
to it, as through any other faculty? If God is the great poet, 
why shall he not speak to man by that poetic faculty in the 
exercise of which man is most like the creator and the poet, 
God? It is through the imagination that man brings to himself 
the joys, the upliftings, the soul-enlargements, the teachings, of 
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the whole vast and glorious realm of Art. It is over the magic 
bridges which the imagination flings across the abysses of the 
unknown that he passes to the sublimest discoveries of science. 
Is it, then, this queenly power of the mind, that is the only one 
to be thrust aside as worthless by God, when he would bring 
man nearer to truth and to himself? Are judgment, and reason, 
and memory to be reserved for God, and imagination, at whose 
feet these humbly lay their results, to be given over to the 
world, the flesh, and the devil ? 

Nor let it be forgotten that when God gives his truth to man’ 
through the imagination, it must come in such ways and forms, 
and by such laws, as belong to the imagination. Else it could 
not come by way of this special power of the soul. But the 
peculiarity of the creations of the imagination is, that, however 
true they may be to the deepest realities of life and being, just 
as they do not correspond to and repeat past experience, so, 
often at least, they are never realized in experience and history, 
as we know them. 

A second ground for thinking it probable that there would 
be an ideal element in the prophetic predictions, is to be found 
in the way in which truths are given by inspiration. The divine 
method seems to be, as an inductive study of the Scriptures 
shows, to teach by generals rather than by particulars. Espe- 
cially is this true in the case of those teachings that relate to the 
future. One has need only to call to mind the eschatological 
teachings of the New Testament, to be reminded of the truth of 
these statements. If, then, to the receptive faculties of the 
prophet’s soul only the generals of the history yet to be were 
given, the particulars must be supplied by the imagination, 
inspired or uninspired. Whether inspired or uninspired, does 
not matter for the present purpose. Yet for an effective, not to 
say a poetic, presentation of the general truth revealed to the 
prophet, these details it was, sometimes at least, necessary to 
supply. This certainly would be the reasonable conclusion. 
Its reasonableness may be more clearly seen by an argument 
from analogy. 

Let us suppose, for example, that one of us should be bidden 
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by God to reprove the city of Chicago for its sins, and should 
know by revelation from him that, if the sins of the city should 
not be repented of and forsaken, the city would be laid in ashes 
by a destructive fire before the expiration of the present decade, 
and should be commissioned by God to announce this coming 
doom as a reason and motive for repentance. It might be — 
according to the usual divine method in revelation, it would be, 
—that he had not been told anything by God as to the exact 
spot where the fire would break out, whether, indeed, it would 
break out in one, or in many spots, through what streets, or in 
what direction it would make its way, or any other of many 
details that would be prominent and important elements in the 
coming disaster. If now he should seek to fulfil his commission 
to present this threatened disaster so as to make it effective in 
securing a spiritual or a moral transformation in life and char- 
acter, it would be almost inevitable that he should attempt to 
supply by imagination, guided by the probabilities of the case, 
more or less of these details. Especially would this be true, if he 
were a poetic soul, and spoke as a poet. In this latter case he 
would be likely even to pay little attention to the probabilities of 
the case, or would neglect them altogether, and even might set 
forth that which, so far as could appear from facts, would be 
clearly impossible. The prophet, being generally a poetic soul, 
and having always a moral or spiritual end to reach, would, then, 
naturally, even if his imagination was inspired, sometimes, at 
least, have done just these very things. 

Thus would an ideal element now appear in the prophetic 
predictions. 

A third reason for thinking it probable there would be found 
such an element inthe predictions of the prophets, is the fact that 
such an element appears in those of their utterances that are not 
predictive. Here may be cited, for example, several passages from 
the third chapter of Habakkuk. Speaking of God’s bringing of 
his chosen people from Egypt to the promised land, the prophet 
says * (vss. 3-4), 

"For the sake of uniformity, all the citations in this paper are taken from the 
Revised English Version of the Old Testament. 
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“His glory covered the heavens, 
And the earth was full of his praise, 
And his brightness was as the light ; 
He had rays coming forth from his hand.” 


This is not history, but poetry. The things here set forth 
correspond to no facts observed or existing in the march from 
the Red Sea to the Jordan. It is all about as far from actual 
fact as when we say that forcenturies the stars have been windows 
in heaven through which pitying angels have looked down 
on the misery of the earth. The same may be said of the words 
(vs. 5), 

“ Before him went the pestilence, 
And fiery bolts went forth at his feet.” 


Or again of the words (vss. 10-11), 


“The mountains saw thee and were afraid ; 
The tempest of waters passed by : 
The deep uttered his voice, 
And lifted up his hands on high. 
‘The sun and moon stood still in their habitation; 
At the light of thine arrows as they went. 
At the shining of thy glittering spear.” 


The naturalness with which this element comes into the pro- 
phetic utterances is shown by a little touch in Amos 2:7. In 
describing the sins of the rich and luxurious age of Jeroboam II, 
when speaking of the greed of the wealthy classes to increase 
their landed possessions the prophet talks of those “that pant 
after the dust of the earth on the head of the poor.” This 
expression, which is clearly the language of imagination, and does 
not state any literal fact that corresponds to its terms exactly, 
stands among a number of statements that seem to correspond to 
actually existing facts. _ Thus it is seen how naturally the prophet 
passed from the prosaic to the poetic. 

One more example under this head will be enough to show, 
in connection with those already presented, that the fact claimed 
really exists. In Isa. 62:6, 7 we read: ‘I haveset watchmen 
upon thy walls, O Jerusalem; they shall never hold their peace 
day nor night: ye that are the Lord’s remembrancers, take ye 
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no rest, and give him no rest, till he establish, and till he make 
Jerusalem a praise in the earth.” 

The prophet in Babylonia, Jooking in imagination over the 
long stretch between the land of exile and the ruins of the 
beloved and longed-for city of God and knowing that the time is 
now near at hand when once more the nation shall be married to 
the desolate land, and God shall rejoice over the Beulah that is 
to be, can scarcely wait till God’s time to work the mighty work 
of deliverance. To his ardent imagination it seems that God 
himself shares in hisimpatience. Lest he should by some chance 
forget to put forth his mighty power as soon as might be, or for 
some reason delay longer than would really be necessary to 
make Jerusalem a praise in the earth, our prophet believes, he 
seems to see, that God, in the anxiety of his love, has made 
ample provision. Before the prophetic mind imagination pic- 
tures the desolate ruins and the rubbish heaps of the walls that 
once surrounded the queenly city. But even now the ruins are 
forsaken no longer. Trusty messengers sent by Jehovah from 
the realm of serving spirits stand in eager longing on the 
ruined walls, or hover over them in joyful anticipation. They 
are there that God may not delay in his coming work. 
They need neither rest nor sleep; by day and night, neither 
to themselves nor to their God will they allow peace or 
quiet. Evermore they will ceaselessly cry, ‘Save, restore; 
restore, save, remember, rebuild,’ until the hour shall come 
when they can together sing, “The Lord hath comforted his 
people, he hath redeemed Jerusalem.” (Isa. 52:9.) 

This vision was not according to fact, but it was more accord- 
ing to truth than facts which were then to be seen. 

We come now naturally to ask whether there is good evidence 
that passages like these which we have found to exist in the nonpre- 
dictive part of the prophetic writings are to be found also among the 
predictions of the prophets. This was to be our second question. 

To answer it we must appeal to the facts which a sound exe- 
gesis will reveal. Let us begin with a passage that is parallel to 
the one last cited. InIsa. 52:7, 8 we read: ‘ How beautiful | 
upon the mountains are the feet of him that bringeth good tid- 
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ings, that publisheth peace, that bringeth good tidings of good, 
that publisheth salvation; that saith unto Zion, Thy God reign- 
eth! The voice of thy watchmen! They lift up the voice, 
together do they sing; for they shall see, eye to eye, when the 
Lord returneth to Zion.” 

Evidently this is as far removed from fact as the vision in 
chapter 62. Indeed, we have here the continuation and the com- 
pletion of that vision. The eager and anxious watchmen on the 
ruined walls have not cried in vain. The sleepless messengers 
from the realm of serving spirits have ended at last their task. 
Jehovah has risen in might, and has made bare his holy arm. 
The nation is free, and is returning to wed the chosen land. 
Without fear and without haste the glad march is even now mak- 
ing by the joyous hosts of Israel, Jehovah himself both going at 
the head of the rejoicing nation, and serving as its defending 
rearguard. But some eager soul, either moved by his own 
impatient joy, or commissioned by God himself, cannot wait for 
the end of the glad and leisurely march. With swift feet he has- 
tens on before the advancing host, and soon he stands upon the 
mountains about Jerusalem, looking down upon its desolate 
wastes. Tothese wastes and to the ruined walls he cries, “‘ Break 
forth into joy, sing together, O Zion, thy God reigneth.” 
Now hear the answering song of the serving watching spirits that 
have eagerly waited for this day. ‘The voice of the watchmen ! 
they lift up the voice, together do they sing.”” Then, as anon 
they see the mighty host advancing, Jehovah at its head, they 
gaze with joyous glances into each other’s eyes, and shout yet 
louder in triumphant song. 

In historic fact the song was never sung. No voice of watch- 
man was heard as the little band of exiles returned to rebuild the 
temple, and to weep as its foundation was laid. The song would 
not have been sung had the returning march been that of mil- 
lions. No foot of announcing messenger proclaiming peace, 
ever stood, or ever was to stand, on the hills about Jerusalem. 
But were these words of the prophet less useful or less beautiful, 
or, in the deepest sense, less true on that account? Are they 
less beautiful or less useful, even now ? 
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We may take as another example the words of Joel, in the 
second chapter of his prophecy, the tenth verse. In this place, the 
prophet seems to be setting forth some circumstances that shall 
attend the devastations of a horde of locusts to be sent by Jeho- 
vah to ravage the land of Judah in punishment of its sins. Con- 
cerning the coming of this scourge, he says; ‘‘ The earth quaketh 
before them ; the heavens tremble; the sun and the moon are 
darkened, and the stars withdraw their shining.” 

Now it does not seem possible to suppose that the prophet 
expected the physical phenomena thus set forth would ever become 
real in nature. What flight of locusts ever did, or could, even 
though all the locusts of earth should gather in one mighty 
swarm, make the solid earth tremble under foot, or the sky 
quiver and shake over head, or, not merely darken the land by 
cutting off the light from the heavenly luminaries, but turn the 
sun, moon, and stars themselves dark and black with terror, or 
with sorrow? This latter would be the more unlikely, if we 
should think of exact facts, since locusts do not fly by night. 

But it is not science or fact that these words are intended to 
set before us. The utterance is that of a poet. He may seea 
frightened earth or a terrified sun where science or history cannot. 

Of a similar sort is a passage that forms the opening words of 
the prophecy of Zephaniah. This prophet is telling of the com- 
ing of a day of wrath, a dark and gloomy day of Jehovah, in 
which aninvading army, a devastating host, whether of Scythians 
or of Babylonians, shall lay Judah waste, and destroy Jerusalem. 
In announcing the purpose of Jehovah to be accomplished inthis 
day, he says, as using Jehovah’s own words, 1 : 2,3, ‘I will 
utterly consume all things from off the face of the ground, .. .. 
I will consume man and beast ; I will consume the fowls of the 
heaven, and the fishes of the sea.” 

In reference to this utterance it is very clear, not to speak of 
other matters, that the prophet could not have expected the lat- 
ter part of it ever to be fulfilled. For no hostile invasion, how- 
ever great or terrible, whether to be made by Scythians or by 
Babylonians, could result in the death of all the fishes in the sea 
of Galilee and the Mediterranean, or sweep in destruction the 
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birds from the pathways of the sky. Clearly, therefore, on all 
grounds, deductive and inductive, there is an ideal element in 
the predictions of the prophets. 

So we are brought to our third question, what is the extent of 
this element in the prophetic writings? This question it is diffi- 
cult, probably impossible, to answer. This is especially so because 
it is complicated with another, the extent ofthe Conditional Ele- 
ment in prophecy. By this element is meant those prophecies 
that never have been fulfilled, and now never can be fulfilled, 

but which would have been fulfilled had the course of things in 
~ the history and life of Israel been other than it was. The term 
fulfilled is now used to mean such a happening of things in human 
history as alone could be indicated by the terms and the lan- 
guage employed by the prophet, the historic counterpart of his 
utterances taken with due regard to their verbal form. 

What might have been it is always difficult to say. So, 
when a prophecy has found no realization in history or fact, and 
now can find none, the question whether this is due to the pres- 
ence in it of a conditional, or of an ideal element, or of both 
combined, is often well nigh, if not altogether, unanswerable. 

To show more clearly how true this is, we may briefly con- 
sider one of the most prominent and most important forms of 
this conditional element of prophecy. 

When we rightly interpret the Old Testament, we find the 
prophets with one voice proclaiming that Israel is to be the 
beginning and the center of the coming kingdom of God, and 
its eternal queen; and that Jerusalem is to be forever the reli- 
gious capitalofthe world. Any other way forthe coming of the 
kingdom of God, or any other form of its life, is to them utterly 
unknown. Yet this high destiny is only for Israel on condition 
that she shows herself fitted for it. It was, then, because she did 
not fulfil the condition that she, who might have been exalted to 
heaven, was thrust down to Hades. Her fall left the prophecies 
that relate to her possible destiny unfulfilled, and evermore to 
remain unfulfiled. 

To all this agree the words and acts of Jesus. According to 
his parable, he was the only Son sent last of all to the wicked 
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husbandmen to recall them to their duty and their destiny. He 
was sent to the lost sheep of the house of Israel ; and, as king of 
the Jews, he labored among the chosen nation to bring it to 
receive him and the kingdom he came to establish. When, at 
last, all had been done that could be done, and all been done in 
vain, he knew the end had come. As he rode towards the 
beloved city amid the shouts of “‘ Hosanna to the Son of David,” 
so soon to change to cries of “Crucify him,” and looked upon the 
Jerusalem he loved so well, a new sense of all that had been lost 
seems to have fallen on his soul, and his falling tears revealed 
the sorrow that lay heavy on his heart. It must have been more 
in the certainty of sorrow than in the pain and just indignation 
of rejection that he said a little later to the representatives of 
the nation, “‘ The kingdom of God shall be taken away from you, 
and shall be given to a nation bringing forth the fruits thereof.” 

With this transfer of the kingdom to the Gentiles passed away 
the possibility of the fulfilment of those prophecies that were 
uttered in the hope or the expectation that Israel would some- 
time be found ready to receive the fulness of the kingdom, and 
would, as faithful to Jehovah, become its center and its queen. 
The substance cannot be destroyed, and the form be perpetuated. 
The fact that the substance could perish shows that the form was 
only conditional. 

It is, therefore, the blending of the Conditional and the Ideal 
Elements in Prophecy, to which is largely, if not entirely, due 
the fact of unfulfilled prophecy. 

It will, however, evidently be impossible to draw with any 
accuracy a line between these two elements, until we have first 
determined, if such determination is possible, what Israel’s history, 
life, and destiny would have beenhad these been altogether such 
as God wished, and such as he, by his prophets and his Son, 
wrought that they might be. Especially necessary will it be to 
discover what would have come to Israel.and to man had Jesus 
succeeded in realizing in his earthly life the claim, the assertion 
of which finally slew him, and which was written as his accusa- 
tion above his head upon the cross, “ Jesus of Nazareth, the 
King of the Jews.” 
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OUTLINE TOPICS IN THE HISTORY OF OLD 
TESTAMENT PROPHECY. 
VII. 


By WILLIAM R. HARPER, 
The University of Chicago. 


PROPHECY OF ISAIAH AND HIS CONTEMPORARIES. 
1. LITERARY SOURCES. 
1. Contemporaneous Hebrew Sources: 
1) 7397 B.C. 
2) 736-735 B.C. Is. 2-4. 
3) 735-732 B.C. Is. §: 1-25 ; 9: 8-10: 4; 5 : 26-30. 
4) 732 B. Is. 7:11-9:73; 1731-11. 


5) 725 B.C. Mic. 1-3. 
6) 722 B.C. Is. 28; 19 (?). 
7) 711 B.C. Is. 20: 1-6; 21: I-10. 
8) Mic. 4, 5. 
9) 711 B.C. Is. 38; 39; 1 (?). 
.10) 702 B.C. Is. 29-32. 
11) 701 B.C. Is. 10: 5-12:6; 14: 24-27; 17: 12-14. 
12) 7o1 B.C. Is. 18; 33; 36; 37. 
13) 701 B.C. Psalms 46, 47, 48, 76, 75 (?). 


* Isaiah 24-27 (Israel’s affliction and redemption); 13: I-14:23 (Fall of Baby- 
lon); 34, 35 (Destruction of Edom), 40-66 (Restoration of Israel) belong to other 
periods. 

2 Cf. on Isaiah, Ewald, Prophets of the O. T.11.; Kitto, Datly Bible Illustrations, V1.; 
Kay, Jsaiah (Bible Comm. V.); W. R. Smith, Zhe Prophets of Israel, 235-316 ; Cheyne, 
The Prophecies of Isaiah; Orelli, O. 7. Prophecy, 255-305; Briggs, Messianic Prophecy, 
180-219 ; Giesebrecht, Die Jnmmanuelweissagung, St Kr, 1888, part 2, 217 ff; Driver, 
Isaiah, his Life and Times; Sayce, Life and Times of Isaiah; Orelli, The Prophecies of 
Isaiah; G. A. Smith, The Book of Isaiah (Exp. Bible) 1; Delitzsch, Bib. Comm. on the 
Prophecies of Isaiah, 1.; Giesebrecht, Bettrage zur Jesaiakritik; Reich, Jesaias; Blake, 
How to Read Isaiah (How to Read the Prophets, U1.); Kirkpatrick, The Doctrine of the 
Prophets, 141-200; Driver, Jntroduction?, 194-231; Dillmann, Der Prophet Jesaia; Duhm, 
Das Buch Jesaia; Nagelsbach, The Prophet Isaiah (Lange); Rawlinson, /saiah (Pulpit 


Comm.), I. 
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14) Psalms 12; 6; 30; 39; 62; 66: 13-20. 
15) 680 B.C.(?) Mic. 6-7:6. 
16) 660 B.C. Nahum 1-3. 

2. Events as derived from Monumental Sources, about 854-640 B.C." 


1. Revolt of Mesha king of Moab from Ahab of Israel.’ 

2. 854, at the battle of Karkar, Shalmaneser II captures 

2000 chariots and 10,000 people from Ahab of Israel, one 

of the allied forces.3 

842, Jehu of Israel pays tribute to Shalmaneser II.4 

4. 738, Uzziah (Azariah) of Judah pays tribute to Tiglath- 

pileser III.s 

. 738, Menahem of Israel pays tribute to Tiglathpileser III.° 

. 734, Ahaz of Judah pays tribute to Tiglathpileser III.’ 

7. 733, liglathpileser III. slays Pekah of Israel and sets 
Hoshea on his throne.® 

8. 722, Samaria, having been besieged by Shalmaneser IV, 
is captured by Sargon.9 

g. 701, Sennacherib captures many cities and takes much 
spoil from Hezekiah."° 


*For the chronology in general, cf. Wellhausen, Die Zettrechnung des Buchs der 
Konige seit der Theilung des Reiches, ]DTh, 1870, 607-40; Kamphausen, Neuer Ver- 
such einer Chronologie der hebriischen Konige, ZAW, II1., 193-202; Schrader, CO 
T, I., 320-25. 

? Inscription of Mesha on the “ Moabite stone,” cf Smend and Socin, Die Jnschrift 
des Konigs Mesa von Moab; Meyer, Geschichte des Altertums, 1., 390-95; Driver, Motes 
on the Hebrew Text of the Books of Samuel, UXXXV.-XCIV.; Sayce, Higher Criticism 
366 ff. 

3Inscription of Shalmaneser II, 3 R, 8, ll. 91, 92; AB, I. 172 f.; Schrader 
COT, I., 182-6; Meyer, Geschichte des Altertums, 1., 392 f.; Brown, Assyriology, its Use 
and Abuse, 53-62. . 

4Inscription of Shalmaneser II, cf Layard, Jrscriptions in the Cuneiform Char- 
acter, 98:2; Schrader, COT, I., 199 ff.; Meyer, Geschichte des Altertums, 1., 396, 412. 

SInscription of Tiglathpileser III, cf 3 R., 9, 1.2; 48, II. 24-7, Schrader, 
COT, 1., 208-14; Meyer, Geschichte des Altertums, I., 446-53; Winckler, Altorientalische 
Forschungen, 1., 1-23; McCurdy, Hist. Proph. and the Monuments, 413 ff. 

63R.9:2,1, 50; XB, IL, 30 f.; Schrader, COT, I., 281-4. 

73 R. 67; XB, IL. 20f.; Schrader, L., 255 f. 

83 R. 10:2, 1. 28f.; KB, II., 32 f.; Schrader, CO7, I., 247 f., 251 f. 

9 KB, 54 £., Schrader, CO7, I., 263-7; Meyer, Geschichte des Altertums, \., 454 f. 

Inscription of Sennacherib, cf 1 R, 37-42, col. 2:71, 72, col. 3: 11-41; 3 R, 
12: 23-32; KB, 92-97; RP?, VI., 88-91; Schrader, COT, I., 277-310; Meyer, Geschichte 
des Altertums, 1., 467 ff. 
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10. The Siloam inscription, dating probably from the reign of 
Hezekiah.* 
I1. 675, Manasseh pays tribute to Esarhaddon.? 
12. 667, Manasseh pays tribute to Ashurbanipal.3 
13. Ashurbanipal carries Manasseh away captive to Babylon.‘ 
3. Later Hebrew Sources. : 
1) The later material of the Books of Kings. 
2) The Books of Chronicles. 
2. LIVING PROPHECY. 
1) The destruction of Damascus by Tiglathpileser III 
(732 B.C.). 
2) The capture of Samaria by Sargon (722 B.C.). 
3) The defeat of Egypt and Gaza at Raphia (720 B.C.). 
4) The invasion of Philistia by Sargon (711 B.C.). 
5) The capture of Babylon (710 B.C.). 
6) The Egyptian political party. 
7) Hezekiah. 
8) The invasion of Sennacherib (701 B.C.). 
9) The work of Isaiah. 
10) Manasseh. 
11) The work of Micah. 
12) The invasion of Egypt by Ashurbanipal (664 B.C.). 
- 13) The fall of Thebes (660 B.C.). 
14) The work of Nahum. 


3. DESCRIPTIVE AND PREDICTIVE PROPHECY:.5 
1) The exaltation of Jehovah’s mountain, Isa. 2: 2-5. 
2) The idolatry and luxury of Jerusalem, 2:6-11. 


*Socin, ZDPV, Ill, 54 f.; Kautzsch, ZDPV, IV., 102 ff., 261 ff.; Guthe, ZDPV, 
IV., 250 ff.; Guthe, Die Siloahinschrift, ZDMG, XXXVI., 725-50; Sayce, Higher Criti- 
cism, 376-84. 

? Inscription of Esarhaddon, ¢. 3 R. 15, 16, col. 5; 13; AB, 148f; Harper, 
Hebraica, 177-85; Schrader, CO7, II., 39-43. 

3Inscription of Ashurbanipal, cf XB, II., 238 f.; Schrader, CO7, II., 39-43. 

4 Cf. Schrader, CO7, II., 53-9. 

5In order to show very clearly the relation of the descriptive and predictive ele- 
ments, and to distinguish between the predictions which relate to the immediate future 
and those which relate to the more remote future, the entire material is given in one 
list, descriptive sections in roman type, predictions of the immediate future in ¢a/ic, 
and predictions of the remote future in black-faced type’ 
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3) The impending judgment upon objects of nature, idols, men 


4) 
5) 
6) 


7) 


23) 


24) 
25) 
26) 


27) 


and women, 2:12-4:71. 

The purification of Zion, 4: 2-6. 

The vine and its bad fruit—woes, Is. 5 : 1-24. 

The judgments already sent (blighted crops, war, anar- 
chy, internecine strife, defeat), 5:25; 9:8-10:4. 

The great judgment about to come ( foreign invasion), 
5 : 26-30. 

The publication of Isaiah’s inaugural vision, 6. 

Isaiah’s unavailing message to Ahaz, Is. 7: 1-9. 

The sign—Immanuel, given to Ahaz, 7: 10-17. 

Pictures of future desolation, 7 :18-25. 

Tablet Maher-shalal-hash-baz, 8 : 1-4. 

The coming of the River, Assyria, 8:5-8. 

An exhortation to fear Jehovah, 8:9-15. 

Prayer for the preservation of his message, 8: 16-18. 
Warning not to resort to necromancy, 8 : 19-20. 
Darkness of the times, 8 : 21-22. 

Future light, joy, liberty, peace, and the child, 9: 1-7. 

The impending destruction of Damascus, 17 :1-11. 

The coming judgment upon Samaria and Judah, Mic. 
1: 2-16. 

The sins of the leaders the occasion of the judgment, 
Mic. 2, 3. ; 

The coming judgment upon Samaria; evil politicians, Isa. 
28. 

Egypt's terror at Jehovah's approach; her conversion to Jeho- 
vah, Isa. 19(?). 

Egypt shall be taken captive; Judah dismayed, \sa. 20. 
The vision of the fall of Babylon, Isa. 21: 1-10. 

The story of Hezekiah’s sickness and recovery, Isa. 38. 
The present of Merodach-Baladan; the rebuke of 
Isaiah, 39. 

The exaltation of Jehovah’s house, Mic. 4: 1-4. 

The people restored; the Davidic kingdom revived, Mic. 4: 5-10. 
The chosen people changed, Mic. 4: 11-13, 

The birth of a new ruler and his dominion, Mic. 5: 1-8. 

The destruction of warlike implements and of idols, 5 : 10-15. 
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The mistaken policy of the Egyptian party ; the terrible 
approach of Jehovah, and the coming of the Assyrian army ; 
the times of peace and righteousness beyond. Isa. 29-32. 

The Assyrian army, now in the North, shall suddenly per- 
ish, while Judah shall survive, 10: 5-23. 

Why should Judah fear? Assyria is close upon us, but 
shall perish, 10: 24-34. 


David’s sprout shall spring forth, righteousness, and universal 
peace, II: 1-9. 


In spite of difficulties, this picture of peace will be realized, 


II: 10-16, 

The song of redeemed Israel on that glorious day, 12: 1-6. 
Assyria’s army shall be broken, 14:24-27. 

Assyria’s army shall suddenly perish, 17:12-14. 
Ethiopia’s help is not needed ; Jehovah is sufficient, 18. 
Assyria shall perish, Judah prosper; Judah’s present dis- 
tress, but the glory, security, and delight of the new state, 33. 
The narrative of the speech of Sennacherib’s officer, 
the request, its refusal, etc., 36. . 
Hezekiah’s grief; the message to Isaiah; the answer, 
37: 1-7. 

A second message, Hezekiah’s prayer ; Isaiah’s answer, 
the destruction of the Assyrian army, 37:8—35. 
Hymnal celebration of the wonderful deliverance, Pss. 
40, 47, 48, 76, 75(?). 

Psalms having their origin at some time during this 
period. 

a) The supplication of a prophet, Ps. 12. 

6) A sick-bed experience, Pss. 6 and 30. 

c) An honest complaint, Ps. 39. 

ad) A nobleman’s defense, Ps. 62. 

e) A sacrificial song, Ps. 66: 13-20. 

Jehovah’s controversy with the people because they 
have abandoned him, Mic. 6:1-5. 

Jehovah’s sharp denunciation of the people, Mic. 6: 9-16. 
Judah is wicked, corrupt, rotten, Mic. 7: 1-6. 

Jehovah is a jealous God, inflicting vengeance on his 
enemies, but a fortress for his people, Nah. 1: 1-8. 
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52) Jehovah will destroy Nineveh and free Judah, 1:9-14. 
53) Zhe means, manner and cause of Nineveh’s destruction 
2:1-3:7. 
54) Zhe absolute certainty that all this will take place, 3:8-19 
4. THE PROPHETIC WORK. 
1) Isaiah. 
a) His skill in adjusting himself to circumstances. 
6) His methods of handling material. 
c) His use of figurative language. 
d) His fondness for contrast. 
e) His literary style. 
J) His power as an orator. 
g) His work as a politician or statesman. 
(1) In connection with Ahaz. 
(2) In connection with Hezekiah. 
(3) His home policy. 
(4) His foreign policy. 
Micah. 


a) The evidence that he regards the situation from the 
countryman’s point of view. 


6) Irony, paronomasia, simplicity, energy. 

c) Points in respect to which he had deeper insight 
than Isaiah. 

Nahum. 

a) The question of his residence, Judah or Assyria. 

' 6) The literary style. 
c) The immediate purpose. 
4) Prophetism of 740-640 B.C. 

1. The first half of the century. 
1) In relation to the monarchy. 
2) In relation to the priesthood. 
3) In public affairs. 

2. The second half the century. 
1) In large measure lacking. 
2) Antagonized by the monarchy. 
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1. Ideas concerning “‘ Right living,” “ Worship,’’ Covenant.” 


In Isaiah and Micah, prophetism in its labor for “ right- 
eousness’’ seems to reach its climax. They speak 
against monopolists, short-sighted politicians, minis- 
ters of state, corrupt judges, perverters of moral dis- 
tinctions, the masses themselves in their faithlessness, 
and in their proneness to the most debasing acts. 
They plead for the orphan and widow. Life, public 
and private, is scrutinized and held up to view. Lux- 
ury and extravagance, debauchery and drunkenness, 
injustice and corruption, hypocrisy and scepticism are 
rebuked. 


. Formal worship and routine ceremonial are denounced, 


as of no value, indeed injurious. Jehovah cannot 
endure it. He wishes purity and uprightness. 


. The relationship of Jehovah to his people is one which 


cannot be broken. While he must punish them, he 
must also be faithful to his covenent. Hence there 
will be a “remnant” to which these promises will be 
fulfilled. 


2. Ideas concerning ‘‘ God.” 


An 


. The majesty of God is largely dwelt upon. 
. The holiness of God is the most conspicuous attribute 


The new name, “ Holy (faithful) one of Israel.” 


. The love and longsuffering of God. 
. The jealousy of God. 
. The “oneness” of God. 


3. Ideas concerning ‘‘ Man,” “ Sin,” “‘ Death.” 


I. 
2. 


3. 


Israel’s troubles all due to the sin of the nation. 

This sin largely that of the leaders. 

Israel has been a sinner from the beginning; the state 
is completely rotten. 


*For Isaiah and the other prophets of this period, cf R. P. Smith, Prophecy a 
Preparation for Christ, 254-322; Duhm, Die Theologie der Propheten, 149-93; W. R. 
Smith, 7he Prophets of Israel, 191-373; Orelli, O. 7. Prophecy, 255-313; Briggs, 


Messianic Prophecy, 180-219 Kirkpatrick, The Doctrine of the Prophets, 141-252. 
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4. The only satisfactory punishment for the national sin 


is death of the nation. 


4. Ideas concerning “ Deliverance.” 


I. 


The nation must first pass through a judgment ; this, 
in the case of Northern Israel, is the destruction of 
Samaria; in the case of Judah, that of Jerusalem. 


. A feature of this judgment is the captivity, which 


shall follow the destruction. Micah sees the Baby- 
lonian exile. 


. Israel is to take a great place among the nations in 


the future. Restoration will take place, and harmony ; 
the nation will be honored by all nations, who, indeed, 
will accept Israel’s religion. 


. Afterwards, the ideal kingdom will be established ; no 


more war, universal peace. 


. The ruler of this kingdom will be a child, born under 


peculiar circumstances, of David’s line, a reformer, 
divinely endowed, extending blessings to the whole 
world, a ruler of peace. Isaiah and Micah picture 


this ideal personage. The time of his coming is 
indefinite, but the coming and the character of it are 
certain. 
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HOW SHOULD THE BIBLE BE STUDIED IN THE SUNDAY 
SCHOOL. 


By the REv. PHILIP S. Moxom, D.D. 
Springfield, Mass. 


THIS question has derived an increased importance and a fresh pungency 
from the change which has taken place in our view of the Bible as a result 
of the application of scientific methods to biblical study during the past 
quarter of a century. Until recently the question would have been answered 
simply and directly in accordance with the prevailing idea of the plenary 
inspiration and verbal inerrancy of the Sacred Scriptures. Toa great extent 
“the higher criticism” has compelled a new and in many respects different 
answer. It is no wonder that many Sunday School teachers are perplexed. 
Some of them have read enough of the “findings” and arguments of critical 
scholars to know that it is no longer possible to teach the Bible in the old 
way; yet most of these are not sufficiently familiar with critical results and 
methods to use them with confidence and skill. Some seek to evade all 
questions of authorship, of chronology, of discrepancy in statements of fact and 
religious teaching, and of historic development, and confine themselves solely to 
the illustrative and practical use of the Bible, particularly of the Old Testament, 
in enforcing familiar religious and moral ideas. Theirattempt, however, does 
not save them from embarrassment, for they are continually disturbed by 
difficulties that rise both in theirown minds and in the minds of some of their 
pupils. Others take refuge in a frank and determined conservatism and by 
a tour de force endeavor to compel resistant and incredulous pupils to accept 
the old view of the Bible as zfszss¢mzs verbis, the dictation of the Holy Spirit. 

The Sunday school teachers, especially the Bible class teachers of these 
days deserve the sympathy and the help of careful biblical scholars. Their 
position is one of extreme difficulty. For many of them, like the sad 
poet, are 

Between two worlds,— 
One dead, one waiting to be born. 


Fortunately, however, with all the difficulty of their situation they can 
find in the Bible abundant material of moral and spiritual instruction which 
is in no way invalidated or even rendered doubtful by the results of critical 
investigation. 

Before I proceed to a somewhat detailed answer to the question which 
forms the caption of this article, I desire to say some things by way of prelude. 
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In the first place we must recognize the fact that a change of view has so 
far been accomplished as to estop intelligent denial. The movement of 
modern thought on the Bible cannot with safety or profit be ignored. That 
movement is not the result of caprice, or of an “unsanctified heart” and con- 
sequent hostility to evangelical religion. The higher criticism is carried on 
by men who are not only able and honest, but also, many of them, profoundly 
religious. ‘Truth is the strong thing,” said Browning, and it is love of truth 
and unwearying devotion to the search for truth to which, more than to any 
thing else, the present changed conception of the Scriptures is due. For 
good or ill, I firmly believe for good, the old idea of the Bible is passing 
never to return. We shall go back to it no more than we shall go back to 
the Ptolemaic Astronomy. It would be a greater misfortune to go back to it 
than it would be to go back to the Ptolemaic Astronomy. 

In the second place we must recognize the importance of right methods. 
The Bible equally with all other subjects of investigation, should be studied 
rationally. Because of its supreme importance, the Bible will yield to 
rational study the richest results. 

It follows from this truth, that the Sunday school teacher today must 
qualify himself as never before for his work. The time has passed when 
“‘anybody can teach in the Sunday school.” Already we have this anomalous 
condition in our churches, that often the preacher has to undo in the pulpit 
what has been mistakenly done in the Sunday school room. It must be said 
also, that the Sunday school, in many quarters, is losing its power over the 
more mature boys and girls, as well as over adults, because the teaching in 
both substance and method, is behind thetimes. It is impossible long to keep 
the Sunday school alive and in the best sense prosperous if archaic notions 
of the Bible are perpetuated in the teaching; and the attempt to perpetuate 
those notions is fraught with mischief, for they are preventive of a true idea of 
Christianity. A superficial knowledge of the main results of scientific 
biblical study is imparted to a considerable number of people in many con- 
gregations by the periodical press. This compels the minister to give some 
heed to these results in his sermons, and the disparity between the teaching in 
the Sunday school and the teaching in the pulpit, where, as is too often the case, 
such disparity exists, is demoralizing. There is need, in both Sunday school 
and pulpit, of entire frankness in the treatment of questions that arise about 
the Bible. More harm is done by evasion than by answers that at first unset- 
tle traditional beliefs; and confessed ignorance on the part of the teacher is 
far less mischievous than wilful refusal to give any attention to conclusions 
which careful scholars have reached and announced. 

Intrinsically the Bible is the most interesting volume in the world; it is 
often made uninteresting and even repulsive by a treatment of it that is lack- 
ing in intelligence and in fearless respect for truth. 

But if there is need of frankness there is need also of wisdom. The 
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spirit of reverence is absolutely necessary to any profitable handling of the 
Bible. More than that, there should be a sensitive regard for the weakness 
of those who are ignorant and unskilled in intellectual discrimination. The 
teacher who busies himself mainly with what he is pleased to call “the 
defects of the Bible” will not be likely to perceive its unequaled merits. 
The mere iconoclast is out of place in the chair of the religious teacher. 

As to method in the study of the Bible I offer but one or two remarks. 

The various books of the Bible should be studied in their proper character 
as /iterature. Poetry must not be hardened into prose nor heroic legend con- 
founded with bald statement of fact. The various books should be considered 
also in connection with the circumstances and conditions, social, political and 
religious, out of which they rose. And, still more, they should be studied, riot 
piecemeal, but in their integrity. The Bible is not an arsenal of proof-texts ; 
when it is made such it is abused and a large part of its charm and of its 
worth is taken away. 

The Bible should be studied in the light of the fundamental truth that it 
is the product and the record of an historic development through which has 
come a divine revelation. This fundamental truth is somewhat obscured by 
the common arrangement of books, particularly in the Old Testament. The 
ordinary Sunday school teacher thinks of the common order as strictly chrono- 
logical, from Genesis to Revelation, while for example, it is now a common- 
place of biblical knowledge that a large part of the Pentateuch is later than 
the prophets, Amos, Hosea, the first Isaiah, etc., and most of the Psalms are 
post-exilic. Thehistoric development of the Scriptures does not appear to the 
ordinary reader of the English version, but it unquestionably appears to him 
who studies these Scriptures carefully in the light of recent investigation. The 
discovery of this historic development gives a new interest and meaning to 
‘the Bible and lets one deeply into the method of divine revelation. When, 
by careful study, one has grasped the real connection between the prophecies 
and Hebrew history he has opened a treasury of truths that enrich both his 
mind and his heart. 

The Bible should be studied also with the resolute purpose to discrim- 
inate between the essential and the incidental. There is no greater obstacle 
to an intelligent understanding and interpretation of the Bible than the indis- 
criminate confounding of values which was once so common as to be almost 
universal. The details of Hebrew history are both interesting and valuable, 
but they are not to be compared in interest and value with the progressive 
disclosure to the Hebrew mind of the nature and will of God, the meaning of 
righteousness and the divine purpose of human redemption which attains 
culminating expression in the person and life of Jesus Christ. That a partic- 
ular psalm was not written by David but by some unknown poet of the 
Babylonian captivity is interesting to the scholar, but the deep religious mean- 
ing of the psalm is of value to all who would nourish the spiritual life. It 
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is of interest to know what Hebrews of the seventh or fifth century before Christ 
thought of sacrifice and its effect on man’s relation to God, but it is far more 
valuable to know that “the sacrifices of God area broken spirit,’ whether 
in the fifth century before or in the nineteenth century after Christ. 

Finally, the Bible should be studied with a right motive. The desire for 
knowledge is a commendable motive, and he who studies the Bible simply in 
order to know its history, structure and contents is profitably engaged. But 
we should have a deeper motive. Ina preéminent sense the Bible is a source 
of truth that concerns life, and character and destiny. It should be studied, 
then, with constant view to the practical ends of furnishing a rational basis of 
religious faith and a trustworthy guide of daily conduct. Truth attaining its 
legitimate end in right character — this is the proper outcome of biblical study 
in the Sunday school. Experience has amply proved that the Bible, despite 
defective ideas of its structure and date and sources, may yield a divine aid 
in the culture of the heart and the conduct of life. It will do this not less, 
but more, abundantly the better it is known. Fuller knowledge may strip 
away many superstitions and mistaken notions of God’s method in dealing 
with man, but it will give more than it takes away and what it gives will 
abide, a permanent treasure. 


Erploration and Discovery. 


THE RECENT EXCAVATIONS AT CORINTH. 


When the announcement was made last winter that the authorities of the 
American School of Classical Studies at Athens had decided to undertake 
the excavation of ancient Corinth the project was probably greeted with 
some misgiving by many of those who have witnessed the utter desolation 
that now reigns over the extensive site of the once populous and splendid 
city, and called to mind the many visitations of war and earthquake which at 
last leveled the mistress of the seas to the earth. If fate had not dealt far 
more harshly with Corinth than with her sister cities doubtless one might 
reasonably have expected today that her ruins would yield a richer harvest 
to the excavator’s spade and would furnish more valuable material to the 
student of Greek civilization than those of any Greek city after Athens. But 
Corinth alone of all Greek cities incurred the unrelenting wrath of Rome, 
who usually posed as the champion of Hellenic freedom, ostensibly on 
account of some violation on her part of diplomatic etiquette, but really 
because of her prosperity, and so she shared with that other unhappy com- 
mercial rival, Carthage, the doom of utter destruction. Cicero gives us to 
believe that the Romans did the work thoroughly. Corinthi vestigium vix 
relictum est, he says, adding that his countrymen razed her to the ground 
with the intention that she should not rise again. Her walls, her temples, 
and her homes were first looted and then destroyed. Rome and all Italy 
were filled with the spoils taken by Mummius from her temples. In after 
years even the graves of her dead were ransacked by the degenerate set- 
tlers to furnish merchandise to the traders who supplied Roman nobles with 
antiquities wherewith to adorn their homes. But Cesar rebuilt the city and 
restored it to something of its ancient splendor. This was the city where St. 
Paul lived and preached —the city still of Aphrodite, as we clearly see from 
the first letter tothe Corinthians. But the Turk, Venetian, and earthquake 
succeeding one another did for Paul’s Corinth what Mummius had done for 
the Corinth of Arion and Periander. Today a little handful of wretched 
hovels occupies the site, and only the seven columns of the old temple and the 
potsherds which every footstep turns up in the loose soil reveal the fact of 
its ancient habitation. 

But the very fact of the existence today of the ruins of a temple which 
dates back to the sixth or seventh century gave the director of the American 
school, Professor Richardson, who is no timid explorer, some reason to hope 
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that the total destruction (Cicero’s words are funditus sustulerunt) of Corinth 
was perhaps no more complete than was the destruction of the monuments 
on the Acropolis at Athens. Ancient Greek writers were very positive in 
their assertion that Xerxes left no stone standing on another when he cap- 
tured the citadel, but the pre-Persian finds that have been made on the 
Acropolis are now reckoned among the most valuable treasures of the 
Athenian museums. The modern explorer is less fastidious than the ancient 
conqueror. He is content to possess the statues which Xerxes did not think 
worth his while to break to pieces and which the Roman general would have 
scorned to dedicate to his gods at home. Then Pausanias, who described 
Corinth some 217 years after Czsar had rebuilt it, often has occasion to 
mention dpxata mpdyuara, some of which may still be lying beneath the soil. 
One has also fair reason to expect a large number of inscriptions, which 
alone would repay the cost of excavation for the light they would throw 
on the history of the city which played so large a part in the history of 
Greece. 

But there were other practical difficulties to be taken into consideration 
by the one who proposed to lay old Corinth bare. The area covered by the 
ancient population of 300,000 souls was about five miles in its circumference. 
The position of none of the landmarks mentioned by Pausanias was known, 
except a few spots in the neighborhood of the Acrocorinth. Even the soli- 
tary temple hasnever been identified with certainty with any one of those given 
in the long list of the periegete. With no help, then, in topographical mat- 
ters from Pausanias, who, in spite of his curious lapses and his puzzling itin- 
eraries, deserves the credit for a large part of the success of modern excava- 
tors, from Schliemann to Dérpfeld, one had to reckon with the grave possi- 
bility of having, at the end of the first season’s work, only a number of 
scattered trenches, dug at great expense at points where the divination of 
the explorers saw the chance of a find or the likelihood of hitting upon the 
track of Pausanias—and nothing more. Trial trenches have a way of skirt- 
ing, without disclosing, important objects, and are as likely as not to lead to 
disappointment, even on a promising site. At Corinth they were inevitable, 
and a fruitless campaign at the beginning, with no discovery of sufficient 
importance to attract attention to the work and thus to draw funds for the 
further prosecution of the undertaking, would in all probability have resulted 
in the mournful refilling of the trenches and the abandonment of the site to 
the richer schools of the French or the Germans, which are better able to 
weather an unprofitable season. 

With such a possibility of failure staring him in the face, Professor Rich- 
ardson turned his face away from smaller but more certain fields of labor 
toward Corinth. He is an enthusiastic explorer, and knows too well the 
importance for archzology and for history of a definite knowledge of what 
lies under the soil of the Isthmus to be deterred from even so problematical 
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a venture. Perhaps his success at einai a field which offers the same 
practical problems to the excavator, and where no Pausanias is there to 
guide, gave him courage for the undertaking. He is, moreover, strongly 
drawn to problems of topography, no less than to the more exciting search 
for treasures of bronze and marble. And Corinth was sure to furnish fas- 
cinating topographical problems to solve if once a starting-point were found. 


ENVIRONS DE : 
CORINTHE. BAIE CORINTHE 
4: 136000 


ENVIRONS OF CORINTH 
From Baedeker’s Greece” 


Professor Richardson, ably seconded by Professor Wheeler of Cornell, 
the associate director for the year, began the actual work of excavation in 
March. The right to dig was easy to obtain, because the site of ancient 
Corinth has attracted few settlers since the earthquake of 1858, which com- 
pleted the destruction of the city of Caesar, and the poor soil is only sparsely 
cultivated. Some twenty trial trenches were sunk here and there. The 
accumulated soil, most of it washed down from the Acrocorinth, was found to 
vary from fifteen to twenty feet in depth. A hundred men were employed, 
who had no better implements than the pick, shovel, and the small reed- 
woven basket or bag in which native laborers carry earth. To judge by the 
reports which have reached us through the newspapers, most of these 
trenches, dug so laboriously, led to no discovery of importance. But at the 
bottom of one of them was found the theater, the building of all others which 
the excavators had hoped to find. Yet one cannot but think of the anxious 
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two months of trench-digging in vain, crowned only at the very last by the 
decisive result. 

To appreciate the importance of the discovery of the theater, we must 
turn to Pausanias. He says that most of the temples were grouped about the 
agora, and he makes the agora the central point to which the tourist is sup- 
posed to return after each sight-seeing excursion. The agora, of course, 
would be the best thing to find. But in order to discover its location it 
would be necessary to have uncovered the whole area over which it extended. 
Fortunately, however, Pausanias gives a clue to its discovery. As you pass 
out of the agora on the road to Sicyon, he says, you see on your right a 
temple to Apollo, and a little beyond is the spring Glaucé. Above the 
spring is the Odeion, and by this a monument to the children of the sorcer- 
ess Medea. Not far from this monument is the temple of Athené Chalinitis, 
which lies near the theater (apis r¢ Oedrpw), while above the theater (imép 7d 
déarpov) is the temple of Capitoline Jupiter. It will be seen that, starting 
with an approximate knowledge of the location of the road to Sicyon, we are 
put definitely on the track of Pausanias by the finding of the theater, and it 
is now a comparatively easy task to work one’s way back to the center of the 
city’s life, the agora. A theater can be recognized at once by its peculiar 
structure, but one temple is like unto another. The excavators wisely 
decided to cling close to the ruins of the old temple as the one remaining 
landmark of old Corinth, and the theater was discovered about a quarter of a 
mile to the west of it. The temple is now identified provisionally with that 
of Apollo in the account of Pausanias. Thus, as the result of the first sea- 
son's work, Professor Richardson can look forward with confidence to the 
final restoration of the ground plan of ancient Corinth and to the identifica- 
tion of its most important buildings. 

To archeologists the theater itself, if in good preservation, will probably 
prove of greater interest at the present time than would any other single 
structure. On account of the weighty problems now under discussion in 
connection with the history of the drama, which can be settled only by the 
discovery of new theaters, it is to be hoped that the American School, which 
has hitherto taken the lead in the exploratiun of theater buildings, will 
speedily give to the world whatever contribution the theater at Corinth may 
supply in this direction. A “magnificent Greek stone’ has been found to 
the east of the temple. This seems to point to the neighborhood of the 
agora. Several dwelling houses have been uncovered. Several pieces of 
statuary have come to light, but nothing of great consequence. The harvest 
of Greek inscriptions has been disappointingly small, but many interesting 
Roman inscriptions were found. The find of a considerable number of 
vases also deserves mention. Altogether the yield of minor objects from the 
trenches is by no means discouraging, and one may count on important 
results as soon as large spaces are cleared. 
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As has been said, the Corinth which we may hope thus to regain will be 
the Corinth of St. Paul. Possibly one of the houses which the future visitor 
to the uncovered city will see was the house of Chloe, messenger from which 
told Paul of the dissensions which prompted the first letter to the Corin- 
thians, while another may be the home of Stephanas, the first-fruits of 
Achzea. The excavators have already dubbed one of the houses found “the 
house of Sosthenes the brother,” though, to tell the truth, it does not appear 
that Sosthenes was a resident of Corinth. No single spot in Corinth, how- 
ever, stands out in bold relief through its association with Paul, as does the 
Areopagus at Athens. In fact no distinctly topographical interest attaches to 
Corinth on account of the apostle. But the resurrection of the city which 
the great preacher and philosopher loved so well, where he lived and toiled 
for eighteen months, where he planted and Apollos watered the little church 
which had to struggle so bravely against wickedness from within and from 
without, and, above all, the city whose name will always be memorable, if 
for no other reason, through its association with Paul’s two grand epistles, 
cannot fail to be a matter of moment to all students of the Bible, as well as 
to all students of Greek civilization. 

EDWARD Capps. 
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THE AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF SACRED 
LITERATURE. 


THE Summer Schools of the Institute have met with marked success in all 
parts of the country. Official reports from some of these have not yet been 
received but the following facts will be representative of all the schools. 

At Chautauqua, N. Y., there were enrolled in all departments, Hebrew, 
New Testament Greek, and the English Bible, one hundred and sixty 
students. Daily sessions were held through six weeks and under five 
instructors. 

The Saturday morning conference was an interesting feature. At these 
conferences many of the most fundamental questions connected with the 
study of the Bible, the results of the Higher Criticism and their effect upon 
the practical use of the Bible, were freely presented and discussed. The 
students represented twenty-two different states and the Dominion of Canada. 
Contrary to the usual notion of Chautauqua as a Methodist institution, the 
Presbyterians presented thirty-two students over against twenty-three from 
the Methodist denomination. The Baptists and Congregationalists followed 
with fourteen and thirteen respectively. In addition there were representa- 
tives from the following : Protestant Episcopal, United Presbyterian, Lutheran, 
Disciples, Jewish, Reformed, Universalist, Christian, Methodist Episcopal 
South, 

Thirty-eight of the students were college graduates, and several held still 
higher degrees. The tenor of these facts holds true of all the summer 
schools. It is therefore unnecessary to repeat them in each connection. 

In the University of Chicago sixty-two students were enrolled in the 
classes in Hebrew, six in Assyrian, sixty-eight in New Testament Greek and 
twenty-six in Biblical Literature in English. This presents the work of only 
the first term. The second term is now in progress. The figures given do 
not include the several series of public lectures given by Professor George 
Adam Smith and others. 

At Bay View, Mich., where the work was under the direction of Professor 
F. K. Sanders, there were about one hundred and twenty-five students. The 
most helpful class was one in which practical work in methods of historical 
study was required. Some of the results obtained in this class were excep- 
tionally good. The course in Biblical Sociology, by Professor Graham 
Taylor, was also well attended. The school at Bay View is permanently 
under the control of the Institute and it is possible to plan the work so as to 
make a progressive series of courses from year to year. 
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At Monteagle, Tenn., and Lakeside, Ohio, where Professor Lincoln 
Hulley has for several years conducted the Institute work, the attendance 
was unusually large. At these assemblies the work is public, no tuition fee 
being charged as at the schools mentioned above. The figures, therefore, 
should not be compared on the same basis. At Monteagle eleven sessions 
were held with an average attendance of four hundred. At Lakeside thirty 
lectures were given with an average attendance of two hundred. At both 
these places frequent conferences upon home study were held. Every rep- 
resentative of the Institute feels that his work is but half done until it is sup- 
plemented by the endeavor to inspire people to continue their systematic 
study of the Bible through the year. 

At Lake Madison, S, Dak., where there is only a small assembly, fifteen 
lectures on the Apostolic Church were given, with an average audience of 
twenty-five. 

At Winfield, Kan., two courses, one in the New Testament and one in the 
Old Testament, under Dr. H. L. Willett, attracted audiences averaging seven 
hundred and fifty. These were among the largest audiences of the Assembly. 
At Macatawa Park, a small assembly, connected with the Society of Christian 
Endeavor, one hundred listened to the daily lecture by Dr. Willett on the 
Beginnings of Christianity. 

At all of the places named schools have been conducted by the Insti- 
tute in previous years and are now well established. 

Seven new schvols were inaugurated at the following places: At Eagle 
Lake, Ind., at the Winona Assembly, ten lectures were given by Professor A. 
K. Crawford, and an average attendance of one hundred and fifty is reported. 
Professor Crawford also represented the Institute at the Louisiana Assembly 
in Ruston, La. Here the sixteen lectures on Messianic Prophecy were open 
only to regularly enrolled students in the school. Nothwithstanding this the 
membership in the class was fifty, a number larger than in any other one sub- 
ject taught. 

At the Rocky Mountain Assembly in Colorado the work of Professor W. 
F. Steele was also a part of the school work and an attendance of forty was 
registered. Dr. Steele also lectured on_ general biblical topics, “The 
Unchaining of our English Bible’’ and kindred subjects. 

At Des Moines, Ia., a new assembly, Professor H. L. Willett presented 
the subject of Old Testament History. Five hundred people are reported as 
regular attendants upon these lectures. This assembly has started out with 
the intention of making Bible study an important feature, and the success of 
the first year will undoubtedly warrant the continuance of this policy. 

At Jackson, Tenn., the National Sunday School Seminary has become a 
permanent department of the Southwestern Baptist University. At this 
school Dr. T. G. Soares delivered eighteen lectures on Old Testament 
History. His scientific and liberal work met with general approval, and a 
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most interesting opening was thus made in the South. The average attend- 
ance was seventy. 

The remaining schools, Perth Springs, Mo., and Saratoga Springs, N. Y., 
are now in session and have not yet been reported upon. From the above it 
will be seen, however, that in all the summer schools of the Institute about 
twenty-five hundred students have received instruction. 


New announcements of the home courses of the Institute are now ready. 
They may be secured in any quantity for distribution. A special offer of a 
free membership for one year in the Bible Students’ Reading Guild, or in the 
Outline Bible Club course is made to any minister who will carefully examine 
the work for himself and who will distribute three hundred circulars witha 
word of commendation in his church or vicinity. The subject in the Bible 
Students’ Reading Guild for the current year is the Foreshadowings of the 
Christ, a study of Old Testament history and prophecy; that in the Outline 
Bible Club course is Old Testament Literature, a study of the work of the 
Hebrew sages. 


> 

q 


Hotes and Opinions. 


Melchisedek.— Professor Sayce is the advocate, in season and out of 
season, of a theory which claims to find the substantiation of Melchisedek as 
an historical character in certain references of the Tel-el-Amarna tablets. 
One of these letters is from the governor of Jerusalem, Ebed-tob, who writes, 
according to Sayce, “ Behold! neither my father nor my mother has exalted 
me in this place. The prophecy of the mighty king has caused me to enter 
the house of my father.” Professor Sayce holds that the “mighty king” 
referred to here is the god of Jerusalem, Ninib, and therefore this king of 
Jerusalem claims to receive his authority from God, that is, to be a priest- 
king. Evidently, therefore, we have here a successor of Melchisedek, ,priest 
of the Most High God and king of Jerusalem (Gen. 14:18). Professor 
Driver, in the Guardian, denied the validity of this argumentation of Professor 
Sayce. In his answer to Professor Driver in the Expository Times for June, 
reprinted in the July number, Sayce holds that the title ‘‘mighty king” is 
never used of the Pharaoh of Egypt; that for the king of Jerusalem to say 
that he was (not a governor but) a “friend” or “ally” of the Pharaoh, who 
had been raised by the oracle or arm of the mighty king (meaning Pharaoh) 
would be nonsense. A reply is given by Professor Driver in the July num- 
ber, in which he denies the validity of the argument of Professor Sayce from 
the title “mighty king,” arguing that the context points to the application of 
this title to Pharaoh, denying also that there is any nonsense made of the 
passage by its interpretation as applying to the Egyptian king. He con- 
cludes by the assertion that, even if the reference is to the god of Jerusalem, 
between this governor of Jerusalem and Melchisedek a period of at least 
nine hundred years intervenes. He asks whether we may argue from a con- 
dition of things at the period of the Tel-el-Amarna tablets to a similar state of 
affairs nearly a thousand years before. He says: “Literally the inscrip- 
tions establish no point of contact whatever between Ebed-tob and Melchise- 
dek. Even, therefore, though Professor Sayce’s philological interpretations 
be accepted, my own position remains unaffected ; the testimony borne by the 
Tel-el-Amarna tablets to the historical character of Melchisedek is abso- 
lutely nugatory and valueless.” 


The cut in the center of the cover of our present issue is inserted not for 
its intrinsic beauty, nor because of any direct relation to biblical history, but 
because of its connection with Corinth, to which the excavations now in prog- 
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gress are directing fresh attention. Sculptural remains from Corinth, once so 
magnificently adorned with works of art, are extremely few. Kabbadias in his 
Catalogue of the National Museum (at Athens) mentions but two. Of these 
the one which we reproduce is a gravestone, to use the modern term, of one 
Alcias, a Phocian. Kabbadias thus describes it: Alcias is represented as a 
nude warrior with his back turned to view, wearing a helmet, and having a 


tunic rolled together and thrown over his left arm in such way that it reaches 
to the ground. He holds in-the left hand a shield and in the right a javelin, 
and stands in attitude of attack, facing to the left and trampling under foot 
the corpse of a naked foe lying outstretched, defending himself with the 
shield and thrusting forward with his spear in such way that he has the upper 
part of his body inclined forward and his legs aie stretched wide apart. 

Kabbadias thinks the monument cannot be later than the third century 
B.C. 
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Professor Petrie’s New ‘Israel’ Inscription and its Interpretation.— The 
discovery of the Merenptah slab containing the name of Israel has let 
loose a flood of communications and discussions as to its meaning and bear- 
ing upon the account of the Exodus. It is interesting to observe how widley 
writers differ on these points. Professor Sayce, writing in the Sunday School 
Times of July 11, 1896, concludes that ‘“‘at any rate the theory which saw 
in Merenptah the Pharaoh of the Exodus has received a confirmation.’ 
Professor Max Miiller, writing in the /ndefendent of July 9,.1896, says that 
this inscription overthrows the current theory that Merenptah is the Pharaoh 
of the Exodus. It seems difficult to understand how two scholars could 
reach such absolutely contradictory conclusions. : 

The particular passage is as follows: ‘“ Jsrael has been torn out withou 
offshoot (Miilier); or “ The Israelites are minished so that they have no seed” 
(Sayce). The points of importance about which a decision gathers may be 
said to be the following: (1) All agree that it is Israel that is referred to 
here ; not, for example, Jezreel. (2) The determinative for Israel is not 
that of city or land, but that which means “ foreign people,” or, as Mr. Sayce 
holds, ‘‘a tribe,” not ‘‘a settled people.” (3) The strange expression here, 
‘‘without offshoot or seed,” irresistibly suggests the measure of Pharaoh by 
which the male children of the Israelites were put to death. This measure, 
however, has generally been ascribed to Ramses II, the Pharaoh of the 
oppression, not to Merenptah, whose accession is thought to come later in the 
Book of Exodus. (4) It is in dispute whether the position of this statement 
respecting the Israelites in the inscription, lying as it does between a passage 
referring to cities of Palestine and a passage mentioning Palestine itself, 
argues in favor of the Israelites being in Palestine at this time. If they 
were, then (a) the Exodus was already passed, or (4) the reference is to the 
Israelites living in Palestine in addition to those living in Egypt. Professor 
Marshall, writing in the Zxfosztor of July 1896, accepts this latter interpre- 
tation, and refers to 1 Chronicles 7:22, which “represents the sons of Eph- 
raim penetrating into Canaan as far as Gath.” Dr. Sellin, writing in Neue 
Kirchliche Zeitschrift, vii:6, holds that it is not necessary to infer from the 
inscription that the Israelites were in Palestine. He would conclude that 
Merenptah, as well as Ramses II, was a Pharaoh who oppressed Israel, and 
not the Pharaoh of the Exodus; that he, therefore, was the author of the 
measure mentioned in Exodus 1, and refers to it in this inscription. He 
would hold with Maspero that the Exodus took place after Merenptah in the 
troubled time between the nineteenth and twentieth dynasties. 

Professor Miiller, on the other hand, suggests that the Exodus had taken 
place before both Merenptah and Ramses II, basing his theory upon the 
existence of names in Palestine like “Asher,” Jacob-el,”’ “ Joseph-el”’ and 
“Bit-ya”’ (that is, ‘‘House of Jah’’) in the lists of Thutmosis—all these 
names being long antecedent to the time of Merenptah. He is strongly 
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tempted to place the Exodus at the beginning of the eighteenth dynasty. 
Sellin justly objects to placing the Exodus at an earlier period, saying that 
we should expect, both in the Egyptian inscriptions and in the Hebrew nar- 
ratives themselves, more definite references to Israel in Palestine if they were 
settled there as the books of Joshua and Judges represent them. Yet we 
have not the least reference in the books of Joshua and Judges to an Egyp- 
tian domination of Israel, although we know perfectly well that Ramses II 
was lord of Palestine for the latter half of his long reign. 

In Neue Kirchliche Zeitschrift, vii: 7, Professor Hommel argues (1) that 
Merenptah was never in Palestine ; (2) that the inscription refers to the 
Libyan invasion of Merenptah’s fifth year; (3) that it is highly poetical; (4) 
exaggerated; (5) that the Israelites were not in Palestine at this time; (6) 
that the reference to them here proves that they were regarded by Merenptah 
as connected with the troubles accompanying the Libyan invasion; (8) that 
therefore they had but just left Egypt in the confused period following the 
death of Ramses II. 

It is, therefore, very uncertain at present what we are to make out of this 
new find. It seems to be the general impression among scholars that dark- 
ness rather than light has been spread abroad by it. But we have no doubt 
that more careful investigation and the discovery of new materials will enable 
us in the end to obtain a better understanding of this great crisis in Israel's 
history. It is significant that, in the latest utterances of Professor Well- 
hausen in his History of Jsrae/, he accepts an Egyptian sojourn of Israel. 
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Spnopses of Emportant Articles. 


On WHAT DID CHRIST BASE THE DISCIPLES’ FAITH? (DIE CHRISTLICHE 
WELT, No. 23.) 


It is a matter of prime necessity for every Christian to know upon what 
foundation to base his faith. To do this intelligently he must be able to 
understand the basis upon which Christ himself founded the faith of his 
disciples. 

It might be thought that Christ, in order to convince his disciples of the 
truth of that which he taught, would appeal to the evidences of logical argu- 
mentation and thought. It is not so long ago when Christians did think that 
this was the correct method. But such was not the purpose of Christ. He 
did not enter the ranks of the philosophers. ‘True it is that he made use of 
reason and argument. He fought his opponents by this method; he taught 
with wisdom his disciples. But he never attempted to demonstrate the truth- 
fulness of his teachings by the necessary laws or sequence of thought. 
Had he tried to establish his kingdom by such processes, the bitter and iron- 
ical question of Pilate, What is truth ? would have been in place. 

Then it might be thought that Christ appealed to some written or personal 
authority in confirmation of his message. Many today yet think that the mere 
appeal to the authority of the Scriptures ends all controversy and establishes 
the truth of a position beyond a doubt, and claim that this method of found- 
ing one’s faith has been learned from Christ’s “It is written.” However 
Christ did not attempt such a basis. Had he done so he would have taken 
the standpoint occupied by the Pharisees and the priests of the Jewish people. 
These, in truth, built up all their claims on the infallible authority of the 
written Word. But Christ stood on a better foundation. He regarded it as 
a matter of little importance to disregard customs of venerable antiquity. He 
opposed views hoary with age. In the Sermon on the Mount he opposes to 
the permission of a divorce, accorded in certain cases by Moses to the 
people, his own “ But / say unto you.” And he calls this treatment of the 
law not a breaking but a fulfilment, just as surely as a release from the 
imperfect conditions in the case of the divine law is a fulfilment of its real 
contents. It is true that Christ appealed to the Scriptures in defense of his 
own person. He refuted his opponents with the crude weapons (groben 
Waffen) which they themselves employed. He shows them that he could 
with as good a right as they appeal to the authority of the written Word. He 
showed them that better than they he had looked into the real spirit of the 
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law and had learned to understand its fundamental ideas. They were com- 
pelled to feel that the spirit of freedom in which he walked was not in con- 
tradiction with Moses and the prophets. But the claim that he was the 
Messiah and that he taught the truth, he did not base on an appeal to the 
authority of the Scriptures. 

Nor did he do this on the authority of his own person. He says that his 
doctrine is z0¢ his own. He does not ask people to believe him because he 
says so, but because what he says is the truth. It is not Ze who shall judge 
them, but the words of truth themselves will judge them on the last day. 
He did not appeal to his personal authority, or he could not have said: “If I 
say the truth, why do ye not believe me?” 

Christ demands faith on the part of his hearers because he speaks the 
truth. He tells them that he came into the world that he might testify of the 
truth. He has come to reveal to the world the eternal truth, the existence 
and being of God in their perfection. He lays claim to the faith of his hear- 
ers because he knows that he is really giving them a revelation, something 
that had never before been known. He knows himself to be the perfect reve- 
lation of God. 

Truth, 2. ¢., reality (Wirklichkeit), was at all times the same, but men did 
not always know it. The laws of nature have been operative in the same 
order of things from the beginning, but they were not always understood. 
Only gradually did man’s mind begin to fathom their philosophy and order. 
Only gradually did nature reveal her secrets to the investigations of the 
human race. So also, there is but one absolute moral law. The spirit and 
power of this law has for thousands of years blessed those who have sub- 
mitted to its order, and punished those who resisted, although the innermost 
character of this law was not appreciated. Only gradually has mankind been 
able to understand this high system and to apply its principles. Christ, 
the revealer of the divine will, has removed the last veil that covered and 
concealed it. Religious truth, too, was always the same, for God is the same 
from eternity to eternity. But men did not know the truth. God was not far 
distant from each one of them and did not leave them without witness by 
which they could feel and find him. But their eyes were almost entirely 
blinded and their ungrateful and stupid hearts darkened the light of truth. 
Some truths they could discover, but the connection of truth they could not. 
Individual notes they could hear, but not the harmony and melody. 

Christ it was who revealed to us ethical and religious truth. He was in 
possession of the organ to see what had always been present and to see it as 
it was. His soul was the mirror in which God’s’ image was reflected for us. 
His words are true because they correspond exactly with eternal reality. His 
spirit agrees throughout with the Father, as the sun dial does with the sun. 
Where we have no eyes to see and no ears to hear, he saw the finger of the 
Father and heard the voice of the Father. Man cannot create truth, he can 
only say what he has heard. But the only begotten Son who has been in the 
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bosom of the Father has revealed us the truth. He possessed the Mes- 
sianic power to understand the mind of the Father and to reveal his being. 
His walk and conversation, his whole life, were a revelation of the Father. 
Whosoever saw him saw also the Father, because his whole existence was 
nothing but an imitation of the Father, a picture of the Father. The Son can 
do nothing of himself, but what he sees the Father do. The absence of 
worry, which he enjoins upon his disciples, he has himself learned from the 
Father. The love of one’s enemies, which he commands, he has learned from 
the Father. He bases his violation of the Sabbath observance of the Jews on 
the ground that his Father worketh hitherto, and hence he, too, is entitled to 
work, In demanding faith on the part of his hearers he does so for no other 
reason than that he knows the truth, because he testifies of that which he 
has seen and heard. The philosopher adduces that which is the result of his 
processes of thought; Christ draws from the original fountain. He sees the 
truth and does nothing else but give it utterance. We do not demand proofs 
for that which we have seen and heard. In the very seeing and hearing lie 
the evidences of reality. Therefore the Christ does not bring any further 
evidence for that which he has learned to know. He does nothing but tes- 
tify of this. Christ reveals God to us. He testifies of eternal truth. In 
revealing these he furnishes a foundation for his disciples’ faith. His words, 
his walk, his life, his death, show the being of God. Whosoever sees him 
sees a new light. But this does not suffice. The disciple must not only have 
light ; he must also have an eye. For the blind even light is darkness. 

Christ appeals to a sense for the truth which he already finds in the dis- 
ciples. He appeals to their moral feeling. He presupposes in them ethical 
experiences and he here connects his teachings. Whenever he could not 
presuppose such an echo, as in the case of Herod, he finds it useless to speak 
and is silent. Nothing brings the moral sense cf man to a complete awaken- 
ing except the person of Christ. The appearance of Christ makes such a 
powerful impression that man cannot remain unmoved. Conscience is aroused 
and becomes an accuser. This wonderful impression of the person of Christ 
is a gift of God. Under the influence of him who has revealed the truth, the 
truth itself begins to speak to man. The spirit of God becomes active in 
him. The immediate influence of eternal reality overwhelms him, although 
this influence can be resisted, as is shown in the case of the Pharisees. In 
this way even yet Christ establishes faith in the believer. Not arguments of 
reason, not miracles and signs do this, but the revelation of the Father, as 
this appears in his wonderful person, is the means through which the hearts 
of men are opened to faith. 

This article has representative as well as individual value It is an expression of 
the positive dogmatical teaching of the newer school with reference to the foundation 
of faith, particularly as voiced by the influential Ritsch] school in Germany. The 
newness and suggestiveness of the line of thought cannot be otherwise than stimulat- 
ing, especially in suggesting other inquiries. G.H.S. 
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THE PREPROPHETIC RELIGION OF ISRAEL By PROFESSOR C. H. Toy. In 
The New World, March, 1896, pp. 123-143. 


The preprophetic period extends from Moses to Elijah, four centuries (1300- 
900 B.C.), embracing the boyhood and the youth of the nation, crude yet 
promising. (1) The literature of the period is not represented by any book 
preserved to us. There are books belonging to this period mentioned in J 
and E, the prophetic writers of the eighth and’seventh centuries. These are 
the Book of Heroes and the Book of the Wars of Yahweh. A third work is 
mentioned by the Septuagint. Pieces of poetry like the Lamech Song or the 
Well Song may have belonged to these or other collections. All were poet- 
ical. It is probable that J and E are the first biblical prose writers. We 
have also the Lament over Saul and Jonathan and the Song of Deborah, 
which are the two chief memorials of the period. They show the germ of 
noble thought, but undeveloped. The real history of Hebrew literature begins 
after David and Solomon, the Old Testament itself being witness. Hence 
whether the Israelites of this period had and employed the art of writing, 
though archzologically interesting, is religiously of minor importance. The 
rise of literary composition seems to have been synchronous with that of 
prophecy. (2) The ritual of religious worship was simple. A small stone or 
pillar or a rude altar on a high hill or under a green tree, offerings at stated 
seasons, partaken of by priest and god and people alike, was the rule. In 
time all became more elaborate. The sacerdotal organization was vague. 
For some time there seems to have been no generally recognized priestly clan. 
Though Levites seem at an early time to be preferred, yet they have no stable 
position. David was the first great religious organizer; his work was con- 
tinued by Solomon. (3) The object of worship was Yahweh, brought into 
Canaan by the Hebrews. They never acknowledged any other god as their 
national deity. Their idea of God was the same as that of the peoples around 
them,— his sphere practically unlimited within hiscommunity. The conquer- 
ing Israelites bringing their God into the land of Baal found it necessary to 
pay honor to the local deity. ‘The two orders of worship were fused. The 
mind of the Israelite of that time found no incongruity in recognizing the 
local god alongside his own ancestral deity. But as the nation grew in 
political stability and intellectual clearness this attitude became more and 
more difficult. This new Yahweh-Baal religion found its religious observ- 
ances in the Canaanitish agricultural festivals and forms of worship, back of 
which lay many primitive ideas and usages, as tree worship (ashera), sacred 
waters, sacred stones, a possible totemism seen in the survivals of beast wor- 
ship, a possible ancestral worship (¢ervaphim). The folk religion finds an 
interesting example in the angel who is either the faded figure of an old deity 
or an original appearance of Yahweh whose crude anthropomorphism was 
thus softened by a later age. Magic lingered, but its legitimate use was past. 
Divination is seen in Samuel, who is also the primitive prophet and the one 
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who filled this word with a new meaning. There is no well-attested example 
of human sacrifice in this time. The future life is only once or twice referred 
to. (4) The most important fact in the religious organization was the tenacity 
with which they held to Yahweh as the national deity. All the good features 
of other gods were absorbed into him. His character in this period was not 
exalted. He reflected the ethical crudeness of the age, yet he was the center 
and soul of social unity. It was no theoretic idea that appeared at this time. 
Certain passages which look that way are of a later age. This adhesion to 
Yahweh has the germ of future greatness which is visible in the crude religion 
of the preprophetic times. 


This is a thoroughgoing presentation of the religion of Israel from the radical 
point of view based upon criticism of the materials. Such articles are helpful when 
written, as is this one, from fullness of knowledge and objectively. It must be con- 
fessed that there is no really satisfying explanation of the power and influence which 
later Israelitish religion showed. Its germs do not seem to be here. There are refer- 
ences to the “peculiar genius” of the Israelites, etc., by which it seems that the writer 
would have us understand that he recognizes something unique in this people. 


G. S. G. 


Book Reviews. 


Outline Study of Hebrew History from the Settlement of Canaan to the Fall of 
Jerusalem. By CHARLES FOSTER KENT, PH.D., Associate Professor of 
Biblical Literature and History, Brown University, 1895. For sale by 
Preston and Rounds, Providence, and by the American Baptist Publica- 
tion Society. Pp. 62. Price 35c. 


This little book is the expansion of a University Extension Syllabus and 
includes both a brief statement of the facts of Hebrew history and guidance 
for a more extended study of the subject. The two parts, ‘“ United Israel” 
and “Divided Israel,’’ are divided into several periods, each of which is 
treated with reference to biblical sources, political history, and one or more 
general topics, such as the social and religious condition of the period, the 
work of the prophets, or the character and influence of some leading person- 
ality. 

At the head of each paragraph, in connection with detailed references to 
the Old Testament, references are given also to such works as may be consid- 
ered indispensable to the student of biblical history. In this the author 
wisely limits himself to a small number of the latest and best books instead 
of including the many works of value to the discriminating student but which 
are now of doubtful utility to the class for which this handbook is intended, 
in view of the additions to the sources of Hebrew history which have been 
made within a few years. To the many’who have only vague ideas of the 
subject, and hardly know how or where to begin the study, this outline will 
prove a valuable aid. C. E..C. 


Buddhism in Translations. By HENRY CLARKE WARREN. Being Volume 
III of the Harvard Oriental Series. Cambridge, Massachusetts: Pub- 
lished by Harvard University. Pp. xx + 520. Price $1.25. 

Buddhism: Its History and Literature. By T. W. Ruys Davips, LL.D., 
Ph.D. The first series of the American lectures on the History of 
Religions. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. Price $1.50. 


America may well congratulate herself that these two works of the first 
rank have been produced under her auspices. Professor Davids is, indeed, 
an English scholar, yet it was to the opportunity offered to him by an 
American body of gentlemen to lecture upon this subject here that his book 
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Mr. Warren is a pupil of Professor Lanman, of Harvard, and belongs to 
us in every sense. His book is an admirable piece of scientific work intended 
for popular reading. He has not been ashamed to put forth a series of trans- 
lations, recognizing the fact that the work of translation, if done by a first-rate 
scholar, is a service of the highest character done on behalf of the whole 
scholarly world. Here, at last, we have something like a body of material 
to put in the hands of non-technical students for the study of early Buddhism. 
Many of these selections are translated for the first time. On the whole, the 
choice of passages is wisely made. The introductions to the various sections 
are short and scholarly and satisfying. No two scholars would select pre- 
cisely the same passages for such a book as this, and students of the subject 
will, therefore, miss some material which they would think important. But, 
on the whole, we are by no means inclined to quarrel with the translator, but 
rather to be profoundly grateful that he has undertaken this task. The cheap- 
ness of the volume, considering its high character and admirable form, is 
remarkable. We heartily commend it as a faithful presentation in the orig- 
inal sources of the teachings of primitive Buddhism. 

Professor Rhys Davids is an acknowledged master in this field. He writes 
these six lectures out of a full mind. They discuss the following topics: 1) 
Religious theories in India before Buddhism. 2) Authorities on which our 
knowledge of Buddhism is based. 3) Notes on the life of Buddha. 4) and 
5) The secret of Buddhism. 6) Some notes on the history of Buddhism. Of 
all these lectures we are inclined to regard the second as the most useful, 
since it gathers together in a way not hitherto accessible to most persons 
the various writings of the Buddhistic canon. Otherwise, most of the 
material has already appeared in his former admirable series of lectures 
delivered on the Hibbert foundation. The concluding lecture deals in a very 
thoroughgoing way with the modern fad known as “Esoteric Buddhism.” 
“It has always been a point of wonder to me,” says Davids, “why the author 
should have chosen this particular title for his treatise, for if there is anything 
that can be said with absolute certainty about the book, it is that it is not 
esoteric and not Buddhism.” G. S. G. 


Jesus von Nazaret: Geschichtliche, objective Darstellung seines Lebens, Wirkens, 
und Todes. Von Dr. J. HAMBURGER, Ober- und Landes-Rabbiner in 
Strelitz i. M. Zweite Auflage. Gergonne und Cie, Berlin, 1895. 46 
pp. octavo. Price 1 mark. 

Those familiar with Dr. Hamburger’s Real-Encyclopadie fiir Bibel und 
Talmud will not be surprised by the misprints, inaccuracies, and random 
statements which are so numerous in this pamphlet. Jesus is said to have 
been put to death in 35 “after” at the age of 33 years, though he was born 
in 7 or 8 “before.” The educational reforms of Joshua ben Gamla are put 
in 64 “before” instead of 64 “after.” That both Jesus and John the Bap- 
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tist were disciples of Essenism is said to be clear from their life, clothing, 
fare and sojourn in the wilderness. In entering Jerusalem as the king fore- 
told by Zechariah, Jesus was guilty of an act of rebellion against the 
Romans. The crucifixion was the act of Pilate ; and the giving up of Jesus 
into his hands was the work, not of the Sanhedrin, but of Annas and 
Caiaphas and their followers, who were “notoriously violent, wicked men, 
and were well known as cowardly friends of the Romans.” The execution 
of Jesus by Pilate is paralleled with that of Theudas by Cuspius Fadus. 
However unfair this representation may be it shows plainly that the modern 
Jew is rather ashamed of the murder of Jesus. Another satisfactory sign is 
the comparative moderation of the tone. The Christian reader is not 
shocked by revolting blasphemies. On the other hand the narrative is not a 
faithful biography, even from the purely historical point of view; and the 
writer's intense hostility to Christ and Christianity is very evident in spite of 


his claim to have been uninfluenced by religious tendencies. 
W. T. S. 


Ueber roemisches Recht im Galaterbrief. Eine Untersuchung zur Geschichte 
des Paulinismus von Dr. ANTON HALMEL. 1895, G. D. Badeker, 
Essen. Pp. vii, 32, octavo. Price 80 pfennige. 

An attempt to prove that the well-known argumuent in Galatians 3:15, 
to 4:2 about the relation of the promise to Abraham and the law rests on 
the principles and terminology of Roman jurisprudence. About a dozen 
expressions are identified with terms of Latin law. Among them are d:a04x7, 
which is supposed to correspond to testamentum ; d6eretv, dxupodv, to rumpere, 
irritum facere; émidvardocecba, to insuper mandare; peolrns, to mediator, 
persona interposita ; oméppara, to persone incertz; érirporo, to tutores ; 
oixévouor, to Curatores. This supposed knowledge of Roman law, it is argued, 
Paul can have acquired only in Italy. The epistle must therefore have been 
written in that country, perhaps in Rome itself. The essay is interesting, but 
not conclusive. The strictly legal use of the expressions cited in the sense 
affirmed is far from certain, and were it proved would shed little or no light 
on the place and time of composition. Roman citizens unquestionably 
abounded in Asia Minor not very long before the commencement of the 
Christian Era. It is therefore highly probable that there were still many of 
them in Paul's time in that part of the world, in which case knowledge of 
the Roman law of inheritance would be as readily obtainable there as in 
Italy. Dr. Halmel, indeed, asserts the contrary, but produces no evidence. 
As the authorities quoted are exclusively German, it would seem that Dr. 
Halmel is either quite ignorant of or imperfectly acquainted with the great 


English commentary on this epistle. 
W. T. S. 
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